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THE EARLY CIRCULATION OF 
PAUL’S LETTERS 


LUCETTA MOWRY 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Pg caleg to the earliest evidence available the corpus 
Paulinum consisted originally of ten documents.' Listed 
in what may have been their most primitive sequence,” they are 
Ephesians, I and II Corinthians, Romans, I and II Thessalon- 
ians, Galatians, Colossians, Philemon, and Philippians. Among 
the more recent theories regarding the origin of the corpus the 
most familiar is that of Goodspeed, and the circle of his col- 
leagues and students at Chicago. According to this hypothesis 
the collection was made in the Province of Asia at Ephesus, a 
city of outstanding importance among the early Christian com- 
munities. It was a leader of the Asiatic Church, perhaps Onesi- 


The clearest indication of the existence of the corpus is, of course, the in- 
formation provided by Tertullian (Adversus Marcionem V) and by Epiphanius 
(Panarion, Haer. 42) concerning Marcion’s A postolikon. Cf. Harnack, 
Marcion (1921), Beilage III, pp. 39-64. The earliest information concerning 
the extent of the corpus may, if Goodspeed’s arguments hold, be the knowl- 
edge of nine other letters by the author of Ephesians. Cf. Goodspeed, The 
Meaning of Ephesians, 1933. 

2 The original sequence is subject to debate at some points due to differ- 
ences between the canonical and the Marcionite order and due to differences 
over the circumstances attending the formation of the collection. Cf. recently, 
J. Knox, Philemon among the Letters of Paul (1935), pp. 38-45. 

3 For Goodspeed’s treatment of the problem cf. his Formation of the New 
Testament (1926), pp. 20-32; New Solutions of New Testament Problems 
(1927), pp. 1-64; ‘“‘The Place of Ephesians in the First Pauline Collection” 
(Anglican Theological Review 12, [1930] 189-212); The Meaning of Ephesians 
(1933), pp. 3-17; Introduction to the New Testament (1937), pp. 210-239; 
New Chapters in New Testament Study (1937), pp. 22-74; Christianity goes to 
Press (1940), pp. 49-78. 
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mus as Knox suggests,‘ who first undertook to gather the letters 
of the great Apostle. What he succeeded in finding he pub- 
lished with Ephesians as a “covering letter’ serving to intro- 
duce the Corpus. The act of publication became an event of 
outstanding significance in the life of the Church, influencing 
subsequent developments in a number of ways. It stimulated 
Christian literary activity, encouraging particularly the com- 
position of letters written pro or con the Pauline documents. 
Goodspeed believes that John the Seer; the authors of I and II 
Peter, I and II Timothy; Titus and James; Clement, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, all learned from the collection the value of letters 
as a vehicle for the instruction of the Church, and proceeded to 
utilize them for their purposes. As the appearance of the corpus 
Paulinum encouraged the use of didactic epistles, so it also 
became the occasion for the development of new collections. Its 
effects are to be seen in the “letters to the seven churches” 
Rev 1-3), in the Ignatian Corpus, and in the groups that we 
know as the Johannine, the Pastoral, and the Catholic Epistles, 
respectively. 

For all these documents and developments the Chicago 
hypothesis provides a suitable place in a well-developed scheme 
of things, thereby demonstrating its value as a medium for the 
handling of a difficult and complicated set of problems and 
materials. At one point, however, the evidence available seems 
to warrant some slight modification and elaboration of this 
theory, as will be shown in the following pages. 

The hypothesis under discussion suggests that the ten-letter 
Corpus was created and given to the Church immediately after 
the appearance of Luke-Acts. This suggestion is basically valid, 
but as developed by Goodspeed its implications seem to require 
scrutiny and correction: notably the assumption that the 
letters of Paul remained in relative. obscurity until after the 
publication of Acts. Barnett makes this explicit when he de- 
clares that prior to the collection the documents had not cir- 
culated singly outside the immediate ‘‘situation’”’ (community? 
church?) that originally received them.’ According to Good- 


4 Philemon among the Letters of Paul, pp. 55-56. 
S Paul becomes a literary Influence (1941), p. 1. 
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speed, the Asian collector, fired with admiration for the Apostle 
from his reading of Acts, wrote, or traveled, to the several 
churches mentioned in the book and obtained from their chests 
seven letters of Paul to add to the two already in his possession 
(Colossians and Philemon). In publishing them with Ephesians 
he gave to the Church at large a group of documents that 
hitherto had been virtually unknown — even singly.® 

In passing, it may be worth while to comment briefly upon 
the reconstruction of the general development. It seems to be 
overly modern in visualizing the procedure, by which the church 
received the Pauline Corpus, as a literary and antiquarian 
enterprise. The collector resembles a modern scholar going to a 
remote monastery in search of manuscripts, or ransacking an 
attic to find old family archives — the possessors being in each 
case relatively unconscious of the historical value of the mate- 
rial.?7_ The analogy does not fit precisely, and the procedure 
seems artificial because this view disregards the practical orien- 
tation of early Christianity. If the Asian collector was the first 
to give the Church a ten-letter Pauline Corpus, as seems quite 
probable, he did so because he realized its practical value to the 
churches everywhere.’ A closer modern analogy would be that 
of a man going into a foreign land to learn how certain problems 
of a social or administrative nature were handled there, and 
bringing back local material which after publication was used 
as a source of information concerning the solution of such 
practical problems in a certain country. This would not imply 
that the material gathered locally had ceased to be of local 
value or was known only in the locality from which it was 
derived. Coming back to the early Church, it is difficult to see 
how letters as valuable, for practical purposes, as those of Paul 


6 Knox, in regarding Onesimus as the compiler of the Corpus, was forced 
to reconstruct the development in somewhat different terms. Certainly 
Onesimus did not need to be stimulated in his appreciation of Paul by the 
reading of Acts. By dissociating the origin of the Corpus from the com- 
position of Acts in his recent Marcion and the New Testament (1942), he has 
developed further the logic of his own position. 

7 Cf. Goodspeed, The Curse in the Colophon, 1935. 

8 The superior value of the collection, not the absolute or relative novelty 
of its elements, is the basis for its immediate popularity. 
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could remain in the possession of an individual church without 
coming to the attention of other churches in the neighborhood. 

Such a circulation of Christian documents before the collec- 
tion of Paul’s letters is known from the Synoptic Gospels. 
Both Mark and the Second Source were available to the authors 
of Matthew and Luke, not because these authors were anti- 
quarians, nor because both consulted the same manuscripts, but 
because these sources, being of practical value, had begun to 
circulate and were thus accessible at more than one place and 
to more than one writer as early as the seventies and eighties of 
the first century. If Gospel materials had begun to circulate at 
this time, why not individual letters of Paul? 

The great objection to the assumption that Paul’s letters may 
have circulated before formation of the Corpus, is the failure of 
the writer of Acts to use them: this fact must have seemed 
decisive to Goodspeed in formulating his theory. Of course the 
ten-letter Corpus was not compiled and circulated until after 
Acts was written, but individual letters could have been read 
locally, in a number of districts and regions, before that time. 
The value of Acts’ testimony would then be limited by the 
extent to which the author had immediate personal contact with 
the districts in question. Perhaps an examination of the mate- 
rial used in his narrative will show the extent of such personal 
contacts. 

For the knowledge of Paul’s activities in the Asiatic hinter- 
land (Phrygia, Galatia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia) the author of 
Acts had at his disposal the material of the so-called ‘“‘first 
missionary journey”’ (Acts 13-14) and the story of the circum- 
cision of Timothy (Acts 161-5), which in all probability he 
placed in the wrong context.? Since the narrative describing 
the great missionary journey begins and ends at Antioch and 
implies that Barnabas was in command, perhaps quite cor- 
rectly, it must have come to “Luke” through Syrian channels.*° 


9 It is quite inconceivable that the event should have occurred in the 
period following the so-called Apostolic Council. 

% The simplest explanation would be that the account is based upon a 
report made to the Antiochian church, concerning an expedition. undertaken 
in its name and under its sponsorship. 
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The character of the narrative seems to preclude, on the part of 
the author of Acts, an immediate personal acquaintance with 
the churches of the area. He tells us how they were founded, 
but not how they fared later. He does not see the events in 
the perspective of an historical development continuing to his 
own day, as he would if he had visited the congregations in the 
post-Pauline period and had obtained his information from the 
‘oldest inhabitant’ in each of the various localities." If he had 
no direct contact with the entire region, no information about 
the vicissitudes of Paul’s letters to the Galatians, the Colossians, 
and Philemon during the forty years between 55 and 95 A. D. 
can be expected from Acts. 


For the Aegean sphere of Paul’s missionary activity the 
author of Acts had at his disposal the so-called ‘‘We Source,” 
a body of information (some of it rather hazy) about Paul’s 
relations to Ephesus, four narratives dealing with disturb- 
ances caused by his appearance at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Beroea and Corinth,” the Athens episode (embellished with a 
speech), and some particulars concerning the Apostle’s helpers 
and persons met at Corinth. The episodic nature of most of the 
material here and in the early chapters of Acts indicates that, 
as in the Gospels, the sources in the main consisted of indi- 
vidual narratives current in an oral form.% These the author 
has endeavored to weave into a connected narrative with the 
help of the We Source and the few items of factual information. 
The narrative is clearly deficient as a record of Paul’s work in 
the Aegean area, and particularly on the European continent, 
judging by the testimony of the letters. Remoteness from all 
the important centers is indicated, a remoteness as great as the 
distance separating them from Troas, the only place about 


1 In the case of the church at Ephesus the author has an historical per- 
spective. it comes to light in Paul's farewell to the Ephesian elders at Miletus 
(Acts 20 28-32). 

1 The last three are cast in the same mold, while the first, like the account 
of how Paul got to Troas, is connected somehow with the We Source. 

13 More attention deserves to be paid in this connection to Dibelius’ article, 
“Stilkritisches zur Apostelgeschichte” (Eucharisterion, Vol. II [1923] pp. 
27-49). 
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which the author has anything really intimate to tell.* What- 
ever be true of the author’s relations to Ephesus, it is not likely 
that his account of Paul’s labors on the European mainland is 
based upon information collected there by him. Why, then, 
should his work be made the criterion for deciding how widely 
I and II Corinthians, I and II Thessalonians, and Philippians 
were circulating in that area? 


The ‘“‘non-use in Acts’ argument is thus shown to be irrele- 
vant. Conversely, there is evidence for the early regional cir- 
culation of individual letters of Paul. It is furnished by literary 
criticism of the several Pauline letters, and will be adduced, 
insofar as its conclusions are commonly accepted, in connection 
with the individual letters. 


Critics commonly agree that Rom 16 is really a separate 
letter, a letter of recommendation for Phoebe, addressed in all 
probability to the church at Ephesus. From Greece, probably 
from Corinth, Paul sent to Rome a letter embracing only 
Romans 1-15. From the overwhelming textual support given 
to chapter 16 as a part of Romans, we may infer that when the 
ten-letter Corpus of Paul was published, it contained Romans 
in its long, sixteen-chapter form. If Goodspeed is correct in 
saying that the publication occurred as the result of the work 
done by an Asian collector, this is precisely what we might ex- 
pect. This collector, on being shown in Greece two letters of 
Paul, one addressed to Rome the other to Ephesus, would quite 
naturally be impelled by local interest to attach the latter to 
the former, the length of his papyrus roll permitting, and thus 
produced the long form of Romans eventually published. To 
see what bearing this may have upon the early circulation of 
Paul’s letters, it is necessary to examine certain data supplied 
by textual criticism, bearing upon the fortunes of Paul’s greatest 
epistle. Three facts in particular need to be mentioned in this 
connection. The first is that as it appeared in Marcion’s aposto- 
likon, Romans lacked everything after 14 23.5 The second is 


4 E. g., Paul’s vision of the man from Macedonia (Acts 16 9), and the 
story of the young man Eutychus (Acts 20 7-12). 
*s Rufinus’ translation of Origen’s Commentary on Romans (ad Rom 
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that at some time in its history Romans was provided with a 
doxology which codices long familiar to us place either at the 
end of chapters 14 or 16 or both, and which the Chester Beatty 
Papyrus has at the end of chapter 15.% The third is that, by 
means of brief omissions in Rom 1 7, 15 (attested by Origen and 
certain codices), the letter was dissociated from Rome and 
became a general epistle.*’ 


The presence of the doxology at the end of Romans 15 in the 
Papyrus, is best explained if we assume that the codex had as 
one of its ancestors a text in which Romans lacked chapter 
sixteen. If we are correct in associating the-sixteen-chapter form 
with the published Corpus then fifteen-chapter form could have 
come to Egypt only from Greece, where the collector himself 
could have found it combining it in his transcription with the 
letter for Phoebe, or from Rome where the letter had presum- 
ably been received in its fifteen-chapter form. Thus the fifteen- 
chapter form in itself is evidence of the circulation of the letter 
apart from the publication of the Corpus. The same inference 
can be drawn from the existence of the doxology. If the dox- 
ology was added, and is not from the hand of Paul as most 
scholars agree, the probability is that it was added either to the 
fourteen- or the fifteen-chapter form, as Lake pointed out long 
ago.*® Since Marcion’s text originally had nothing whatsoever 
after 1423, and since the doxology is clearly not Marcionite, 
the probability is that it was added to the fifteen-chapter 
form.'? The doxology, as we read it in 16 25-27, has the same 
function as the textual omissions in Rom 1: it serves to uni- 
versalize the letter. To admit that it was probably added first 
to the fifteen-chapter form of the letter is therefore to admit 


16 25-27). For-ready reference cf. K. Lake, The earlier Epistles of St. Paul 
(1911), p. 340. 

%6 Papyrus P 46 in von Dobschiitz’ list, edited by H. A. Sanders, A third- 
century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul (1935), cf. especially p. 35. 

17 Cf. Lake, Earlier Epistles, pp. 346-348, and more recently K. and S. 
Lake, Introduction to the New Testament (1937), p. 107 and note 9. 

% Earlier Epistles, p. 344. 

19 Subsequently it was, of course, introduced into codices influenced by the 
Marcionite recension after 14 23. 
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that in this form the letter circulated apart from the Asian 
collection. But did the circulation begin before or after the ten- 
letter collection appeared? If Goodspeed is correct in supposing 
that the publication of the corpus Paulinum was a huge suc- 
cess, the watershed in Christian literary history, and that from 
then on everyone who quoted Paul knew all, or most, of the 
ten letters in the collection, subsequently there was really little 
occasion for the separate circulation of a ‘catholicized’ Romans. 
Logically, then, in terms of his hypothesis, the ‘catholicizing’ of 
an individual letter belongs to the period before the publication 
of the Corpus. If the circulation was local, whether from Greece 
or Rome, Luke would not necessarily have been aware of it. 

One further suggestion may be made concerning Marcion’s 
drastically revised apostolikon, more particularly the abbrevi- 
ated Romans. Coming from Pontus, Marcion probably ob- 
tained in Asia the ten-letter Corpus published by the Asian 
collector. In passing through Greece, we may conjecture, he 
learned that in earlier days individual letters of Paul had cir- 
culated there independently of the Corpus, among them a 
shorter form of Romans lacking a number of stichoi at the end. 
This impelled him to edit at Rome a critically revised Corpus, 
including a form of Romans adjusted to the specifications of 
length mentioned in Greece. If he made the adjustment in 
terms of a codex with longer stichoi, he would necessarily have 
removed more than was warranted, sacrificing chapter fifteen 
in the- process. Such a suggestion would not only explain 
Marcion’s revision, but also support the argument for the early 
circulation of individual letters of Paul in limited areas, outside 
Luke’s sphere of acquaintance. 

In the treatment of the Corinthian correspondence, to which 
we now turn, critics have generally concluded that II Corin- 
thians is composite, consisting of portions of two distinct letters 
(II Cor 10-13 and 1-9) or even of three, if II Cor 6 11—7 11 is 
counted as a separate piece. If the circulation of Paul’s letters 
began with the work of the Asian collector, the necessary in- 
ference is that he compiled II Corinthians from the material 
available in the archives of the Corinthian church. How un- 
satisfactory the inference is becomes clear when the motive of 
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the compilation is examined.”° The only suggestion regarding 
motive made by Goodspeed is that the compiler thought to hide 
the acerbity of II Cor 10-13 behind the more conciliating tones 
of 1-9.2" This may well be a part of the picture, but it does not 
go far encugh and cannot explain II Cor 6 u—71. Something 
more is apparently needed. The factor here, as in the case of 
the relations between I and II Thessalonians, appears to be the 
norm of scope and size which the first letter presented to the 
compiler of the second: II Corinthians owes its composite char- 
acter to the desire to produce something analogous in scope to 
I Corinthians. If any weight attaches to this suggestion, the 
inference would seem to be that I Corinthians, at least, had 
already circulated locally before the collector began his work, 
thereby acquiring the normative significance it had for the 
editor of a composite II Corinthians. Of such independent cir- 
culation the words added to the salutation of I Corinthians, 
namely, ‘‘With all who call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in every place their [Lord] and ours” (I Cor 1 2), may 
well be an indication. Their burden is identical with that of 


the universalizing additions and omissions in Romans to which 


2 I cannot accept, for the relation of I and II Corinthians, the refinement 
of the collection hypothesis proposed by Knox in the article, ‘A Conjecture 
as to the original Status and II Corinthians and II Thessalonians, in the 
Pauline Corpus’ (Journal of Biblical Literature, 55 [1936] 145-153). The 
suggestion here is that what we now call II Corinthians and II Thessalonians 
were originally (in the Corpus) agglomerations of material undistinguished 
from I Corinthians and I Thessalonians, respectively. The argument in 
support of this suggestion, drawn from the similarity of the salutation for- 
mulae, is greatly weakened by the narrow range of variation observable in 
the salutations of Paul generally, and in the case of II Corinthians specifically 
by the appearance of the archaic “Christ Jesus’. It is hdrd to understand 
why the collector of the Corpus, if he was willing to transcribe the closing 
words of I Corinthians and I Thessalonians, should have boggled at the 
opening words of next epistle to be included in his collection. Surely the 
seven Marcionite Prologues and the Letters to the Seven Churches in the 
Apocalypse can be explained on other grounds than by the loss of identity on 
the part of the documents numbered II in our texts. 

Introduction, p. 68. ° 

22 Cf. J. Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief, in Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar, 10. ed., 1925, pp. XLI, 2-4. For a different interpretation cf. 
Lietzmann in the Handbuch zum N. T., 3. ed., 1931 ad loc. 
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attention has already been called. If the correspondence of 
these universalizing additions means that I Corinthians, like 
Romans, may have been used outside the circle of its recipients, 
it would be more natural to infer that the Corinthian church 
compiled II Corinthians for wider circulation, than that the 
Asian collector did. For the Corinthian church would naturally 
be much more anxious to arrange the elements of II Corinthians 
in their present order than an Asian collector. So the relation 
of the two letters to each other and the composite character of 
II Corinthians, provide clues for the early circulation of the 
documents in Greece and Macedonia. 

The idea of a norm or standard created by the early circula- 
tion of an individual letter may be of some help in connection 
with the vexing problem of the relation between I and II Thes- 
salonians, and in turn be illuminated by that relationship. The 
problem of the Thessalonian letters is basically how to re- 
concile virtual identity of hortatory material with diametrically 
opposed didactic utterances bearing on the eschatological issue. 
The most commonly accepted solution of the problem is that 
of Harnack, who suggested that the second letter was addressed 
by Paul to a Jewish minority in the congregation.?> This may 
be said to explain the difference between the didactic portions 
of the two letters, but it leaves the identity of the hortatory 
material as puzzling as ever, for a Jewish group well versed in 
eschatology would presumably not need to be told not to loaf. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century many students of 
Introduction have preferred to regard the second letter as 
pseudonymous. If their position is adopted, the problem is to 
vizualize the circumstances under which the second letter was 
produced. In following out the train of thought used to ex- 
plain the relation between the Corinthian letters, it might be 
suggested that I Thessalonians began to circulate in a restricted 
area in the period prior to the work of the Asian collector, and 
that it gained some reputation in Macedonia as a form and a 


3 “Das Problem des 2. Thessalonicherbriefes,”” (Sitzungsberichte der k. p. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1910, pp. 560-578). 
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norm. What we have before us in II Thessalonians might then 
be a letter written in conformity to this norm, but in order to 
counteract its eschatological teaching. The writer, living else- 
where than at Thessalonica, used the hortatory sections of 
I Thessalonians as a quarry for his framework, into which he 
introduced a didactic section the eschatology of which served an 
opposite purpose, either inventing the didactic section or using 
for that purpose a pronouncement or a written message of the 
Apostle addressed to an entirely different group. This letter he 
put into circulation endeavoring to counteract the authority of 
the first by specifically warning against an epistle purporting 
to come from the hand of Paul and declaring that the day of 
the Lord is at hand (II Thess 2 2). However this may be, the 
warning against an other letter, spurious or genuine, is the 
clearest indication available anywhere for the early circulation 
of individual letters of the Apostle in limited areas. 

Whether it be profitable to continue this line of speculation 
in order to include Philippians, is questionable. Philippians 
may be composite, like II Corinthians. The possibility can be 
argued on the basis of the peculiar tenor of Phil 3 2-16 and on 
the basis of Polycarp’s reference to more than one letter written 
to the Philippians by the Apostle (Philippians III). If the 
argument holds, the question arises, Why a composite docu- 
ment? In terms of the suggestion made above the simplest 
answer would be that the circulation of individual letters of 
Paul in the area had created a type to which the compiler was 
conforming. In this instance the type would be I Thessalonians, 
a letter analogous in size to Philippians. 

For the early local circulation of the Macedonian letters we 
may have random bits of evidence outside of that suggested by 
conclusions and conjectures of New Testament Introduction. 
The first may be the tendency of the Macedonian Epistles to 
form a group by themselves in certain of the New Testament 
manuscripts and canons.** While not attested earlier than 


2% Cf. D. W. Riddle, Paul, Man of Conflict (1940), p. 205. 
2s Cf. A. Souter, Text and Canon of the New Testament, 1913, pp. 164-165. 
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Clement of Alexandria, this peculiar phenomenon particularly 
of western codices may conceivably involve the persistence of 
an association deriving from early circulation on the part of 
the group. The second bit of evidence is the statement of 
Polycarp applying II Thess 14 directly to the Philippians 
(Philippians XI, 3). The point here would be that as one 
whose memory may well go back to pre-collection days, he 
may be speaking of the documents in the context in which they 
first became familiar to him, namely as possessions of the 
Philippian church. 

If individual letters of Paul may have circulated locally in 
Macedonia and Achaea, the same should also be true of the 
hinterland of Asia. Paul himself may be said to have con- 
tributed toward such a development first by addressing Gala- 
tians to the “churches” of Galatia (Gal 12) and second by 
requesting that Colossians be sent to Laodicea and exchanged 
there for another letter (Col 4 16).27, When Goodspeed con- 
jectures that the Asian collector undertook to collect a Corpus 
having Colossians and Philemon in hand, he himself assumes 
that these letters at least had meanwhile become known as far 
west as Ephesus. An argument for circulation to the north can 
be developed in connection with Marcion. For his “critical” 
edition of Paul’s letters at Rome presupposes acquaintance 
with the Asian Corpus and with information bearing upon the 
earlier local circulation of individual letters in Greece. The 
best explanation for his fundamental outlook is that in his 
early life in Pontus he came to know Paul through the medium 
not of the larger collection, but of the sharply anti-Judaistic 
Galatians and the imaginative Colossians. 


%6 Polycarp died at the age of 86, probably in 156 A. D. 

27 In this connection it is possible to understand why we have Colossians 
and not Laodiceans. Laodiceans, having been read at Laodicea, went on to 
Colossae, an out of the way place, and was lost from view. Colossians, having 
been read at Colossae, went on to Laodicea, a city on an important highway 
where its presence came to the attention of transients. It was copied and 
began that circulation which eventually brought it to Ephesus and to the 
attention of the Asian collector. 
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We may picture the developments involved in the early 
circulation of Paul’s letters as follows. In Paul’s day certain of 
the letters he wrote were read in churches other than the first 
to receive them (Colossians and Galatians). In the period after 
his death and in the lifetime of the second generation of Chris- 
tians a number of them began or continued to be shared by the 
churches of certain regions or areas. We can distinguish three 
such regions each with its own body of material, the Asian 
hinterland, with Galatians, Colossians and Philemon; Mace- 
donia, with I Thessalonians and Philippians; and Achaea with 
I Corinthians and Romans. The material circulating in and 
from Achaea was ‘catholicized,’ when made available to other 
churches, by the Corinthian congregation. The circulation and 
the universalization of the material in this period should be 
regarded as the effort of the churches to meet the demands for 
assistance in dealing with the problems of practical Christian 
living. These demands were particularly acute in the period 
of the second generation because of the passing of the great 
apostles and the reduction in the number of the itinerant 
charismatic ministers. The past was their best guide in the 
necessities of the present, and if the material of the past was 
used within regional limits, the reason was that cohesion in the 
larger sense had momentarily disappeared. The most practical 
among the letters circulating regionally became norms and 
standards, and efforts were made to supplement or to combat 
them. The Corinthian church produced a composite II Corin- 
thians to supplement the first in response to a demand for more 
like it. Macedonia produced a II Thessalonians made with the 
help of the first but in the effort to combat its eschatological 
point of view. With the help of these living witnesses of the 
past the second generation of Christians in each of the three 
regions survived the period of relative isolation in which it 
lived. The coming of a new day, in which outstanding per- 
sonalities once more appeared upon the scene and sectionalism 
was overcome, is heralded by the work of an unknown editor 
who brought together the Pauline letters of Asia, Macedonia 
and Greece, not as the result of a full search of all archives, but 
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by gathering what was in circulation regionally. The new col- 
lection came into immediate demand, and soon supplanted 
every other edition still in circulation. But copies of letters, in 
the form they had had when circulating individually and locally, 
survived here and there and left their mark either directly in 
manuscript tradition,”* or indirectly in the work of men like 
Marcion. 


% Their textual additions survived; their omissions tended to disappear. 





GREEK IDIOM IN THE GOSPELS 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


T USED to be said in Oxford — it was Canon Cheyne who 
told me — that R. H. Charles regarded the Book of Enoch 

as the most influential book in Palestine during the first cen- 
tury. It was doubtless an overstatement, but significant never- 
theless. And the Book of Enoch declares that the fourth of the 
Fallen Angels was the one “who instructed mankind in writing 
with ink and paper, and thereby,” it goes on, ‘many sinned 
from eternity to eternity and until this day. For men were not 
created for such a purpose, to give confirmation to their good 
faith with pen and ink” (69 9, 10). 

Such was the Jewish point of view in the first century before 
Christ. It would be hard to put the wickedness of literary com- 
position more bluntly. To write books was wrong. The author 
only escapes his own condemnation by the violent figment that 
he is really Enoch, the seventh from Adam, and wrote far back 
in primordial antiquity, when the world was young; not, how- 
ever, for that generation, but for a remote one which was to 
come (12). In the second century before Christ, Ecclesiastes 
takes much the same view of writing: ‘‘My son, take warning: 
of making many books there is no end” (12 12). 

In the Greek world, on the other hand, it is enough to say 
that one minor Greek writer, Nicolaus of Damascus, in the last 
days of Herod the Great, produced one work which in bulk 
exceeded the Hebrew Scriptures, the total extant product of 
Hebrew literary genius through a thousand years. 

This is the background of philological study of the Gospels. 
They were written when Judaism was definitely discouraging 
and condemning the writing of books, while Greeks were produc- 


ing them at a rate that was positively excessive. So far apart 
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were Jews and Greeks in and about the first century, on their 
own evidence, in this matter of literary composition. It is not 
strange therefore to find the four gospels full of Greek idiom, 
though this is often denied. The following examples are sig- 
nificant. 

1. The genitive absolute. This occurs not less than one hundred 
and thirty-two times in the gospels. When Delitzsch translated 
the New Testament into Hebrew, he could find no similar 
Hebrew construction to use, and resorted to a clause. 

2. The genitive of the father’s name, or patronymic genitive: 
Judas of James, meaning Judas, son of James (Lk 616; cf. 
Mt 10 2,3; Mk 2 14; 317, 18; Lk 615, etc.). This is a familiar 
Greek idiom, occurring constantly in the papyri (Hibeh Papyri, 
I, 35:2; 37:2 etc.), sometimes forty times in a single papyrus — 
Tebtunis Papyri 98 (B.C. 112). Aramaic used the word “son 
(of)” (132), as in Bar-Jonah, Bar-Timaeus, etc., in the gospels. 
Specialists in Greek do not deny the presence of Aramaic idiom 
in the gospels. 

3. The genitive masculine singular article in the sense of ‘‘the 
son of.” This Greek idiom is of frequent occurrence in the 
papyri, before the name of a grandfather, Zapamiwy ’AXxkipuou 
tod ‘Apmoxpatiwvos (Fayum Towns 23:1). It occurs seventy 
five times on a single page of Luke (3 23-38). It is not susceptible 
of imitation in Semitic, since the article when it occurs in Semi- 
tic is not a separate word but a prefix, and is not inflected. 

4. The use of measures of distance may also be considered a 
definitely Greek idiom in the gospels. The Jews were vague 
about distances. I cannot learn that they had any exact meas- 
ures of distance. A Sabbath Day’s journey is of course really 
an admission of the fact. They had in the first century no hour, 
and no mile, and no era (or system of chronology) of their own. 
How then would they express in Hebrew or Aramaic that 
Emmaus was sixty stadia from Jerusalem (Lk 24 13) and why 
would they need to tell the Jews of Jerusalem a fact they must 
all have known? Bethany is described as fifteen stadia from 
Jerusalem (Jn 1118). Would this have meant anything to 
Jerusalem Jews, and would they not all have known how far 
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it was to Bethany anyway? A distance of twenty five or thirty 
stadia is mentioned in Jn 619. How could an Aramaic writer 
express himself in such terms? It seems quite plain that he 
would not do so. These ways of expressing distance are idiomatic 
Greek, not expressible in Aramaic, except as Aramaic might 
use loan words borrowed from the Greek. But I know of no 
such loan words as old as the first century. 

5. The way of giving a person’s age. This is expressed in 
Hebrew and in Aramaic by the use of ‘‘son of’’; ““Noah was son 
of five hundred years” (Gen 5 32); Darius is spoken of in Aramaic 
as being “about the son of sixty two years” when he took the 
kingdom (Dan 5 31). This idiom never appears in the gospels, 
where the usual Greek idiom, familiar from countless occur- 
rences in the papyri, is found; the genitive of (so many) years, 
often preceded by ws: Mk 5 42; Lk 2 42; 3 23 (@oel); 8 42); cf. 
Tebtunis Papyri, I1, 376:32; 380:33, 34, etc. This is clearly 
Greek, not Aramaic, idiom. 

6. The expressions 2) déyers, Dd elwas, ‘Tyets éyere in 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. Aramaic retranslation fails to 
explain these difficult idioms, though if they were of Aramaic 
origin it should help us with them. It is practically certain that 
they are as a matter of fact strong Greek affirmatives. 

7. Tpaupara oidev (Jn 7 15). In Greek documents this expres- 
sion is of constant occurrence in the sense of knowing how to 
read and write. It was evidently so understood in this passage 
in John by the later scribes who, to meet the charge of illiteracy 
brought against Jesus, introduced into the text the interpolation 
in Jn 7 s3—8 11 (the Adulteress), which described Jesus as writing 
upon the sand. One scribe inserted it at 7 36 in order to bring it 
as close to the charge as possible, while others placed it at the 
end of John. Any volume of Greek papyrus documents gives 
abundant illustration of this usage; it is enough to cite from 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri I, to go no further, a dozen instances 
(53:16; 67:24; 69:23; 72:37; 76:36; 77:30; 83:27; 85:24; 86:26; 
91:40; 101:59; 106:24). It would be easy to assemble a list of 
hundreds of such references for this phrase, which means “‘to 
know ones letters.”’ I have myself verified a hundred and fifty 
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instances of it in Greek papyri. I am not aware of any occur- 
rence of it in any other sense. It never means ‘‘to be a man of 
letters.” 

8. The gospels also have ways of speaking which can hardly be 
reconciled with an early Judean origin. ‘‘The Jews’ are spoken 
of more than sixty times in John in contradistinction from 
Jesus and his disciples; though these latter were just as truly 
Jews as his opponents were. This can hardly be thought a 
Jewish form of expression. It shows plainly that a Greek- 
speaking Gentile is writing — and at a time when, and a place 
where, Church and Synagogue were at war. 

9. John repeatedly refers to usages, customs and practices of the 
Jews as though they were unfamiliar to his readers, who are 
evidently not residents of Palestine. The water jars at Cana 
were “for the ceremonial purifications practiced by the Jews;” 
the pool of Bethzatha is located ‘‘in Jerusalem, near the Sheep- 
gate,” as though the reader would not know its location (5 2); 
the Passover is explained as “‘the Jewish festival,’’ (64); the 
Jewish burial customs are described, as if unfamiliar to the 
reader (19 40). The distances of Bethany and Emmaus are also 
carefully given in John and Luke, as though the readers of the 
gospels would not know how near the city they were, and given 
in Greek stadia, as we have seen (Jn 1118; Lk 2413). These 
explanations would not be given in Aramaic books, written in 
and for Palestine. 

10. In Mk 7 3, 4 the ceremonial rules of ‘‘the Pharisees and all 
the Jews’’ are spoken of and described as though strange to the 
reader. No one in Palestine would write in Aramaic in this way. 

11. But above all, the reference in Jn 6 53-56 to eating Christ's 
flesh and drinking his blood is impossible in an Aramaic gospel 
written in Jerusalem in the first century; nothing could be more 
repugnant to Jewish ways and feelings. Words such as these 
would horrify Jewish residents of Jerusalem, then or now. The 
Jews were, and still are, utterly opposed to the drinking of 
blood, which the Law repeatedly forbade. It would be difficult 
to imagine a sentence less likely to have been written in a 
Jewish-Christian circle anywhere, at any time. No Jewish 
evangelist could have recorded it. 
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Other Greek expressions questioned by Aramaic scholars I 
have discussed elsewhere;' they need not be repeated here. But 
one further Aramaic suggestion may be considered. 

12. Jn 12, “It was he that was with God in the beginning,” is 
dismissed as ‘quite useless,” and thrown into the following 
sentence. But the reference is to Gen 11-3, which raises the 
question, To whom did God say “Let there be Light!” and 
afterwards “Let us make man!” (126)? The question was 
answered in the Book of Wisdom (91,9): “Who created all 
things by your word (év \éyw gov) and by your wisdom formed 
man.” ‘And with you is Wisdom, which knows your works, and 
was present when you made the world.” The fourth evangelist 
is familiar with these statements. He hastens to identify the 
Logos with that divine Wisdom, that was with God in the 
beginning. This is the force of the emphatic odros: “It was he 
that was with God in the beginning!” So far from being useless, 
or a mere time-defining clause, this is a great affirmation, fit to 
stand with v. 1 itself. For the evangelist, Jesus is the incarna- 
tion of that divine Word or Wisdom to which God spoke at the 
creation, ‘‘in the beginning.” It is not superfluous or common- 
place but embodies one of the great basic ideas of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

But of course the gospels are full of Greek idiom; one might 
as well deny Greek idiom to Homer. One key to the gospel 
diction is afforded by the Greek papyrus documents of New 
Testament times. But the gravest difficulty with the Aramaic 
theory is not in philology but in history and interpretation. 
The advocates of the Aramaic origin of the Gospels fail to per- 
ceive the great purpose of John — to set the figure of Jesus in 
a grander perspective, drawn from Paul, and made acceptable 
to the Greek mind. 


t For other Greek idioms and institutions reflected in the Greek gospels, 
see my New Chapters in New Testament Study, pp. 147-51; 1937. 








JAMES THE JUST, AND HIS NAME 
“OBLIAS” 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


N THE earliest biographical notices of James the brother of 

Jesus, he is given a curious title, or nickname, which has 
defied all attempts at explanation. It is given out as a Semitic 
name in Greek transcription; and the fact that it is expressly 
interpreted has only increased the difficulty, for there has been 
found no satisfactory way of connecting the interpretation with 
any Semitic word or words which could fit the Greek homo- 
phone. The only clue to the precise meaning of the title is the 
obvious fact that it is applied to James as the head of the 
Christian community in Jerusalem. 

The source of the information regarding the epithet is the 
“Trouvnuara of Hegesippus (middle of the second century). He 
was an oriental, familiar with Aramaic and Hebrew, and it is 
not to be doubted that he understood perfectly the meaning of 
the word which he wrote. Our knowledge of it comes especially 
from Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, I1, 23, where a long 
quotation from Hegesippus concerning the life, teachings, and 
martyrdom of the Saint contains the following passage: éxaNetTo 
dixasos kal "OBAias* & éorev ‘EAANnioT TEpLoX} TOD aod Kai 
duxavocivn. The very ancient Syriac version (The Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius, ed. Wright and McLean, p. 101) omits the 
name, but renders the interpretation exactly enough: “He 
was called the Just, and the Wall of the People and their 
justification.” 

The sense of the passage is clearly this, that James, the bishop 
of Jerusalem, was given the title in question as the guardian, 


the protector, of his flock. Hegesippus, as already remarked, must 
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have known that the term, whatever its original form may have 
been, carried this meaning. 

Other quotations of the saying which have been preserved may ~ 
be passed over briefly. Epiphanius, Heresies, 78, 7, has the 
reading: ‘Q8diav, épnvevdpuevoy retxos. The monk Jobius (sixth 
century), quoted in Photius, Cod. 222, gives the interpretation: 
TEepioxnv Kal oxémnv Tov Aaov, worth quoting as showing a 
little more exactly what James’ title ‘‘Oblias’”” was supposed to 
signify. “Dionysius the Areopagite’” also has the passage. 

Thus far, the way seems clear. The designation of the bishop 
of the church of Jerusalem as the protector of his people is 
most fitting, for the Christians were persecuted and in constant 
danger. The term applied to him is handed down, in its Greek 
transcription, in one unvarying form,’ and no reason has 
appeared for questioning the corréctness of the tradition. It 
remains to ascertain the Semitic original which the Greek 
represents. 

As soon as the attempt is made to find an Aramaic or Hebrew 
equivalent of ’QBXias, very serious difficulty is encountered. 
There is no Semitic root containing }/ that comes anywhere 
near meeting the requirement. If it is thought necessary to 
include the word for “‘people,’’ the matter is made still worse. 
The Greek form shows — if it shows anything — that the word 
ended in -ia (71°-), and to propose any other ending is to cut 
loose from the only tradition which we have. The earlier 
attempts to explain the troublesome title are conveniently col- 
lected in Suicer’s Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, 11, 1593 f. 

The only approach (a decidedly distant approach) to plausi- 
bility has been the conjecture of Nicholas Fuller (early seven- 
teenth century), suggested to him by the words ]f’ ipyd Ty 707, 
in Ps 29 11, that the original reading of the Greek in the text of 
Hegesippus was OfAcay, i.e. robur populo. He defends this con- 
jecture at length in his Miscellaneorum Theologicorum, Pars III, 
1, 288-291, contending that the traditional Greek reading must 


t The Chronography of Syncellus, it is true, in quoting the text of Eusebius 
writes the name as ’OBXias, but this is not a significant variation. 
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be corrupt. But aside from the twofold change of consonants 
demanded, the conjecture is ruled out by Hegesippus’ rendering 
mep.oxn, which could never have been obtained from tY. 

A proposal of quite different character was made by R. A. 
Lipsius, Die Apokryphen A postelgeschichien und A postellegenden, 
II, 2 (1884), pp. 240 f. He took his cue from the context in the 
long quotation from Hegesippus, which dilates upon James’ 
asceticism, depicting him as a Nazarite of a thoroughgoing type. 
The Nazarite vows, it is suggested, were “bands,” or “bonds” 
(ordah, Zech 11 7, 14). The name Oblias, Lipsius concludes, is 
Heb. main (sic), “Yahweh is my bond.” This interpretation 
differs from all others in holding faithfully to the Greek tradi- 
tion of the name — while throwing overboard the Greek trans- 
lation. Lipsius refers to Hausrath, Neutestamentliche Zeitge- 
schichte, as having made a similar conjecture, connecting the 
problematic nickname with James’ reputation as an ascetic, and 
supposing mepiox7 to be a mistranslation of odan (!). 

Against this strange theory of the name is to be said, first, 
that the immediate context in the passage quoted from Hegesip- 
pus does not at all suggest a connection of the name with 
asceticism; and again, that the ancient transcribers of the 
passage have no such connection in mind. Epiphanius, for ex- 
ample, records the name in his Heresies, 78, 7, while describing 
James’ ascetic mode of life in 78, 14. 

It is a significant fact, which may be mentioned here in 
passing, that Jerome, copying out the Hegesippus passage in 
his treatise De Viris Illustribus, omits the name and its inter- 
pretation. Either his text (of Eusebius’ history) had discarded 
this item as unintelligible, or else (much more probably) Jerome 
himself had seen that no sense could be obtained from the 
alleged name; something was wrong with it. 

One more attempted explanation remains to be considered. 
It seems to have originated with Thomas Reinesius, in the late 
seventeenth century. In his Variae Lectiones, III, Pars 2, he 
writes: “Vox Hebraea oypy, id est, locus munitus, munitio, 
arx, turris populi,’’ supposing the correct form to have been 
Ophliam. Though even less plausible than the conjecture made 
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by Nicholas Fuller (see above), this explanation has several 
times been adopted; evidently because the suggested form 
sounded more like Oblias. In The Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, second series, ed. Schaff and Wace, Vol. I, Eusebius: 
Church History, translated by A. C. McGiffert (1890), p. 125, 
note 11 (on the passage in II, 23), we read: ‘‘ QGXias, probably 
a corruption of the Hebrew OY ee which signifies ‘bulwark 
of the people,’ Also in the American edition of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Vol. VIII, p. 762, there is a similar note: ‘“The reference 
appears to be to the Hebrew word bby, a rising ground.” 


We are still left in some doubt as to the reason for bestowing 
this particular name on St. James. OY bey might be rendered 
in either of two ways: ‘“‘popular mound,” or ‘‘epidemic tumor.” 
It could not possibly acquire the meaning “‘protector (or protec- 
tion, or bulwark) of the people.” It seems clear that the mystery 
of ’"QBAias is not yet solved. It should also be evident, from the 
above examination, that the word is absolutely impossible; there 
is some mistake in the Greek form which has been handed down. 


I would venture the suggestion that: the original reading of 
the Greek, in the passage quoted by Eusebius, was not QBAIAC, 
but rather QBAIAC, i. e. the name Obadiah; and that James 
the Just was given the honor of this added title because he per- 
formed in the New Dispensation a service like that which his 
predecessor had performed in the Old. 

Obadiah, as is narrated in 1 Ki 18 3-15, was the guardian, the 
protector, of the prophets of Israel, who were proscribed and 
would have perished but for his care of them at the risk of his 
life. Modern readers of the Old Testament may pass lightly 
over the story of this hero of the dreadful days of Ahab and 
Jezebel; but in the native Jewish tradition Obadiah the steward 
of Ahab is given a very high rank, and the popular literature 
has made its own additions to the Biblical account. In Talmud 
and Midrash, the service to Israel performed by this fearless 


2 This is of course a mere miswriting of boy. See also, J. Klausner, From 
Jesus to Paw (translated from the Hebrew by W. S. Stinespring). Pp. 278 f. 
New York, 1943. 
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and devoted servant of Yahweh is given full recognition. 
Though originally well off, he was reduced to poverty by his 
continued care of the prophets, whom he supported at his own 
expense. Because of his protection of them he himself was 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. His fear of God was one 
degree higher than that of Abraham. If the house of Ahab 
had been capable of being blessed, it would have been blessed 
for Obadiah’s sake. These extracts may serve to show how 
revered the name was, in Palestine. 

In Greek transcription the name Obadiah is variously written. 
The meaning is “servant of Yahweh; and since the usual 
Semitic word for ‘‘servant” is ‘abd, the name — borne by many 
persons, and written in the Hebrew texts without vowel 
points —- is very commonly transcribed in the LXX as ’ABéia(s). 
Jerome regularly writes Abdias for both the author of the 
prophecy and the hero of 1 Ki 18. Far less common is ’Oétas 
(or OBéeias). Codex B employs it in both title and subscription 
of the prophecy, and it is also found, as a variant reading, in a 
few other places. 

The Hebrew name, however, as is well known, requires a 
long 6 in the first syllable. The abbreviated form 729, Obed, 
the participle of the first stem of the verb, is a name often 
occurring, not only in the book of Ruth, and it is regularly 
transcribed ’Q676, both in the LXX and by Josephus (’Q876[ns]). 
In the native Hebrew-Aramaic tradition there is no uncertainty 
or variation, whether in the Massoretic text or in the Targum; 
the initial vowel is always long 6. Josephus in his Antiquities 
(8, xiii, 4f.; 9, iv, 2) writes the name of Ahab’s steward, the 
savior of the prophets, in the form ’QBedias. Even more to be 
expected as a Palestinian transcription would be ’QBdias. It 
is not difficult to believe that this latter form is what Hegesippus 
wrote. 

It is of course unnecessary to remark on the extremely com- 
mon confusion of the characters A and A; many a scribe neg- 
lected to add the bottom stroke, in the uncial letter; but an 


3 References to the rabbinical literature are given in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, article “‘Obadiah;” cf. L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (Index, 
s. v. “Obadiah”). 
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interesting example happens to be close at hand, in Lk 3 32, 
where in place of IQBHA (Obed) the text of Westcott and 
Hort has IQBHA, with which reading the Old Syriac (early 
second century) agrees. 

James the Just, according to the Christian tradition, was the 
shepherd and bishop of the primitive church in its original 
home, where its members, including the earliest disciples and 
witnesses of Jesus, were under suspicion, harassed, and defence- 
less. His reputation was a wall around them; he was their 
dixavooivn, as Hegesippus says. 





IS JOHN AN ALEXANDRIAN GOSPEL? 


ALFRED M. PERRY 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T IS not the purpose of the present paper to defend a thesis 

or present conclusions in a problem so complicated as that 
of the Fourth Gospel, but simply to press for a more thorough 
reconsideration, in the light of the latest evidence, of a ques- 
tion which has been raised more than once before, — most 
recently by Dr. Lake,t — ‘Did the Fourth Gospel originate in 
Alexandria?” 


I 


The answer to this question is made difficult by the long 
night which obscures the history of the Church in Egypt down 
to the end of the second century. Then, in Pantaenus and 
Clement, the Alexandrian church emerges as a strong, well- 
balanced, self-confident and respected institution — clearly with 
a long history behind. Eusebius also suggests its early origin, 
not only in the legend of its founding by St. Mark, but also by 
beginning his somewhat speculative list of Alexandrian bishops? 
two years earlier than the corresponding Roman list. 


t K. Lake, Introduction to the New Testament (1937), p. 53. Since this was 
written there has come to hand the essay by the Rev. J. N. Sanders, The 
Fourth Gospel in the Early Church. Cambridge, 1943. Sanders advances many 
of the arguments I have put forth, and by a detailed review of the Johannine 
materials in the Fathers of the second century, comes to the conclusion that 
its general neglect till the end of the century, except by the Alexandrian 
Gnostics, argues strongly for Alexandrian origin. See also R. M. Grant in 
Harvard Theol. Rev. 35 (1942) 95-116. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 11, xvi, 1; 11, xxiv; III, ii. 
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This accords, too, with the natural historical assumptions. In 
the ordinary course of events, should not the Alexandrian 
church have been nearly the first established outside of Pales- 
tine? Is there indeed something strange about the way the 
author of Acts ignores it? Alexandrian Judaism must have had 
close and constant contacts with Jerusalem,3— would not 
Christianity naturally have found a foothold in Alexandria 
even before it reached Antioch? Yet Luke mentions Egyptian 
Christians only in his list of the nations at Pentecost; though 
he is interested not only in an Ethiopian eunuch,’ but also in 
Christian missionaries from Cyrene’ — both from lands beyond 
Egypt! Is it not fair to assume that Christianity reached 
Egypt before it spread farther, and that the Alexandrian church 
was actually one of the very first established outside of Pales- 
tine, though possibly, like even Rome, without the agency of 
one of the outstanding Apostles? 

What of the character of this church? We know, of course, 
that the two leading schools of Gnosticism, those of Basilides 
and Valentinus, came out of Egypt, and appear to have attained 
there their greatest strength; and even Cerinthus, whose name 
tradition links with that of the Fourth Evangelist, seems to be 
connected with Alexandria as well as with Ephesus. A Gnostic 
atmosphere would therefore be natural, even in the conservative 
church, at Alexandria; indeed Lietzmann,’ following a sugges- 
tion of Walter Bauer, is inclined to believe that the later silence 
about Alexandrian Christianity in the second century may be 
due to a desire to erase the recollection of its extremely Gnostic 
complexion. 


3 For example: the tradition of the Seventy in Ep. Aristeas, the translator 
of Sirach, the visits of Agrippa I (Jos., Ant., XVIII, vi, 3; Philo, In Flaccum, 
V) and Agrippa II (Jos., B. J. II, xv, 1). 

4 Acts 210. Egypt is mentioned in other ways in Acts 69; 18 24; 276; 
28 11. 

5 Acts 8 27. 6 Acts 11 20; 13 1; cf. 2 10; 6 9. 

7H. Lietzmann, Founding of the Church Universal, p. 362; citing W. Bauer, 
Rechiglaubigkeit u. Ketzerei, 49-64. It is interesting to speculate whether the 
later tradition that the Alexandrian church was founded by Mark (possibly 
from Rome) might apply to the replanting of catholic Christianity there. Cf. 
Euseb., H. E. II, xvi. 
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Acts’ description of Apollos* permits the further inference 
that the followers of the Baptist had gained a foothold in 
Alexandria. With the evidence that both Gnostics and Baptists 
were represented there, we may reasonably ask: Does it not 
seem likely that there also existed in Alexandria, by the close 
of the first century, a strong church, moving in the orthodox 
line, and capable of producing a work with the sophistication 
and general outlook of the Fourth Gospel? 


II 


Next is the question of literary relationships, and the con- 
nections of John with other Christian writings. And here I 
should like to state my own positive judgment. In a recent 
work which seems to have received, at least in this country, 
far less attention than it deserves, Mr. P. Gardner-Smith® has 
proved the literary independence of the Fourth Gospel from the 
Synoptics, by showing that the differences in language are far 
more numerous than the resemblances, and that these are of the 
sort that would arise in oral transmission. This proof, which 
follows lines laid down by Streeter,?° is of the same order, and 
I believe fully as cogent, as that by which the interdependence 
of the Synoptic Gospels is demonstrated.” 

It follows, then, that the Fourth Gospel rests upon a largely 
independent line of tradition. Is there anything more natural 
than that one stream of tradition should have flowed northward 
from the original source at Jerusalem to Caesarea, Antioch, and 
the Synoptic evangelists, while the Johannine flowed south to 
Alexandria, independent of the other almost from the start? Is 
not such a view, indeed, far more probable than to suppose 
that the two streams should have continued to flow side by 
side at Ephesus with so little intermingling? 


8 Acts 18 24 f.; 19 3. 

9’ P. Gardner-Smith, St. John and the Synoptic Gospels. Cambridge, 1938. 

 B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 243-245. 

1 It is not necessary to follow the author in the very early dating he gives 
for the Gospel, — that is another matter. 
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We may ask further: Is the case the same in regard to Pauline 
influences? It is natural, of course, to look for Pauline influence 
in an Ephesian gospel; but in an Alexandrian gospel we might 
well ask: How strong is the evidence of such influence? Are 
not the differences, in fact, far more significant than the re- 
semblances?” For example: Paul finds the significance of 
Jesus’ life in the Cross, John in incarnation and revelation; 
Paul’s mysticism is personal, John’s is sacramental; Paul accepts 
the traditional eschatology, John spiritualizes it; Paul describes 
the new life of the Christian by various metaphors of his own, 
such as ‘adoption; John freely adopts the language of the 
Mysteries and calls it ‘“‘new birth.”’ I believe it is impossible to 
find any direct literary allusion to the Pauline epistles in the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Does not all this, rather, suggest that John stands entirely 
apart from the Pauline, as well as the Synoptic, literary tradi- 
tion? And if so, may it not well have been independent, not 
only of the Ephesian tradition, but of Ephesus itself? 

And further, would an Ephesian church which was interested 
to publish the Pauline collection, as Dr. Goodspeed and Dr. 
Knox have suggested,** have been as likely to publish the 
entirely different Johannine collection as a church in the cos- 
mopolitan intellectual center of Alexandria? 


III 


External evidence, what there is of it, seems at present to 
incline toward the Alexandrian answer. The Rylands papyrus“ 
suggests, though it can by no means prove, two distinct con- 
clusions: first, that John was the first gospel of our four to 
circulate in Egypt; second, that Egypt was the first place where 
it circulated. Perhaps it is not without some additional sig- 
nificance that at the precise time when this papyrus was being 


2 Cf. K. Lake, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 174. 

3 E. J. Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems, p. 1-64; 
J. Knox, Philemon among the Letters of Paul, p. 46-56. 

™ Pap. Rylands Gk. 457, early second century. Cf. C. H. Roberts, An Un- 
published Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library. Man- 
chester, 1935. 
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inscribed in Egypt, a writer like Justin, in Rome, so largely 
ignores the gospel. 

The Bell-Skeat gospel fragment,** too, and, for that matter 
some of the Oxyrhynchus “Sayings,” attest the generally 
“Johannine” (or gnostic) character of the Christian tradition 
which circulated in Egypt. Does not this external evidence, 
then, also suggest an Alexandrian origin of the Fourth Gospel? 


IV 


Again, are not the literary affinities of the Fourth Gospel 
largely Alexandrian? 

1. The Style. The Gospel has a literary style unique in the 
New Testament. Not so rough and uncouth as that of Mark, 
it is yet poles apart from the Atticising Greek of the contem- 
poraneous litterateurs. To a certain extent its peculiarities 
would seem to be intentional, motivated by an intention to 
produce a mood of mystical reflection rather than to set down a 
precise exposition. Yet at times it sounds quite clearly like the 
effort of a writer not fully the master of the tongue in which 
he writes. A good many of his idioms are commonly referred 
to as ‘‘Aramaisms,” — many of them, I suspect, simply because 
they are not Greek. And it may be surmised that the influence 
of the Aramaic would naturally be stronger in the large Jewish 
colony in Alexandria than in Ephesus. But before the question 
is finally settled, should not these peculiarities be examined also 
as regards their affinities with the late Egyptian or Coptic 
idiom? 

2. Philo. The affinities between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Alexandrian Judaism which finds expression in Philo need no 
further emphasis. Not only the Logos doctrine, but the whole 
mystical-allegorical temper, and perhaps especially the emphasis 
on “‘light,’’ suggest some sort of influence which it is simpler to 
refer to Alexandria itself than to another city. If this Gospel 
was written in Alexandria, it was on its native soil; if some- 
where else, it was an exotic. 


s H. I. Bell, and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel. London, 
1935. Cf. Lake, op. cit., p. 53. 
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3. Gnosticism. It is widely recognized that incipient Gnosti- 
cism is one of the major influences in the background of the 
Johannine literature: does not Alexandria itself supply the 
most natural setting for that contact? Though the systems of 
Basilides and Valentinus, and even the discourses of the Her- 
metic literature, are far more mythological-metaphysical than 
the Gospel, does not the Johannine literature, even so, breathe 
more of the spirit of their mysticism than of the more magical 
Syrian Gnostics, or the simple Palestinian Christian tradition? 
And does not the tolerance of the Gospel, even for the Gnostic 
doctrine it rejects, share that broadmindedness and urbanity of 
Alexandrian scholarship which appears later in Clement? 


4. Local Color. Various lesser notes also fit well with Alex- 
andria. The anti-Jewish note of the Gospel, so anachronistic in 
a Jerusalem setting, accords well with Alexandria (better prob- 
ably than with Ephesus), where the Jewish colony formed such 
a large and distinct element of the population, and was probably 
closely compacted by the frequent outbreaks of anti-Semitic 
violence. And M. S. Enslin points out that in the Triumphal 
Entry” the “palm branches” sound more like the work of an 
Alexandrian narrator than either a Judean or an Ephesian. 


5. The Pastorals. Finally, a minor suggestion: In what situa- 
tion can we most readily conceive the two little pastoral letters, 
II-III John?*? For myself, perhaps because of the impression 
made by so many of the papyrus letters, I find it easier to 
picture their readers as fellahin of the Nile delta than as Greek 
townsmen of Asia Minor. Is any further light thrown upon 
them by the observation that the title ‘presbyter’? seems to 
have kept its dignity longer in Egypt than elsewhere,” and 
that the earliest ‘‘festal letters’’ are attributed to a bishop of 
Alexandria?"® At least, the fashion set by II-III John seems to 
have been maintained in Egypt as firmly as anywhere. 


%6 John 12 13. 

1 Sanders continues to regard the Johannine epistles as Ephesian, though 
without discussion, but thinks them independent of the Gospel. 

*8 Lietzmann, op. cit., p. 81-82. 

% Eusebius, H. E. VII, xx. 
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V 


The traditions regarding the source and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel we may easily ignore. The tradition of Johannine 
authorship is fairly late, and Polycrates of Ephesus*® does not 
help it any; while the counter-tradition of the early martyrdom 
of the son of Zebedee is too weakly attested te bear much 
weight. But external tradition regarding New Testament ques- 
tions is not infrequently mistaken. 

The Apocalypse makes it clear that there was a certain John 
in Asia Minor, and makes it equally clear that he could never 
have been our evangelist.* Aside from this, can we feel that 
tradition has anything authentic to answer to the problem of 
the origin of the Johannine literature? 


VI 


In conclusion, if we were to accept the idea that the Fourth 
Gospel and its companion epistles originated in the Alexandrian 
church (and my own judgment inclines in that direction), what 
new light would it throw on some of our historical problems? 

1. Would not the acceptance of the independence of the 
Fourth Gospel put in a new perspective the question of the 
antiquity and authenticity of some, at least, of its traditions? 

2. Would not acceptance of its virtual independence of Paul 
considerably enlarge our estimate of the common underlying, or 
“‘pre-Pauline,” tradition of the Church? 

3. Would the little group of Johannine books — gospel and 
epistles — emerge in the light of a canon, in miniature, ante- 
dating that of Marcion? 

4, Would it be possible to reconstruct the history of the 
Alexandrian church in much greater detail? 


2 In Eusebius, H. E. III, xxxi, 3. 

at Cf. Dionysius of Alexandria (Eusebius, H. E. VII, xxv, 7), who reserves 
to the son of Zebedee the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. If Papias and 
Montanism afford any proof, the dominant tradition in Asia Minor remained 
eschatological. 
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5. Would it lead to some revisions in our picture of the rise 
of Gnosticism, particularly of the Alexandrian type? 

6. If Alexandrian, how should we explain the attachment of 
the name of ‘“John”’ to this body of literature? If John Mark is 
to be identified with Alexandria, as well as with Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Cyprus, and Rome, he travelled widely! 

The Fourth Gospel is a many-sided work, and the problems 
connected with it are notoriously difficult to answer; but does 
not a survey of the evidence warrant raising anew the question: 
Is not John an Alexandrian gospel? 





THE SOURCES OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


BELMONT MASS, 


HAT the author of the Fourth Gospel used some written 

sources for his material has been maintained from time 
to time, but this view has not received wide-spread support." 
The suggestions along these lines have failed to gain many ad- 
herents largely because they were too subjective —a pit-fall 
difficult to avoid in this Gospel. Too high a degree of accuracy 
or exactness was sought whereby often a kind of “documentary 
hypothesis” was envisioned which the text and character of the 
Fourth Gospel did not justify.2 The Fourth Evangelist does not 
ordinarily quote his sources at length, but merely uses a verse 
here and there, amplifying it with his own commentary, in a 
fashion quite foreign to the Synoptic Gospels. Therefore a new 
thought may be introduced abruptly, as in 33, and the verse 
used as a kind of text for a discourse of Jesus; Nichodemus is 
introduced as a stage-setting for this verse. His remark and 
Jesus’ answer have proved difficult for commentators to recon- 
cile,3 but if 33 was originally an independent “saying,” the 
awkwardness is readily explained. The Evangelist had at hand 
two versions of the same “‘saying’’ (v. 5), and was able to intro- 
duce the second by placing a question (v. 4) in the mouth of 
Nichodemus. After asking another question in v. 9, thereby 
permitting the introduction of still another ‘‘saying’’ (v. 11), 
Nichodemus disappears, while a lengthy discourse follows.‘ 


t Wendt advanced this view. 

2 The existence of logia cannot be disproved because all cannot be determined 
with certainty. The unity of the gospel can be maintained even if the author 
did use sources. 

3 J. H. Bernard, The Gospel of John, 2 vols. (I. C. C.), pp. Ixxxiii f. 

4R. Bultmann, in the Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das N. T. 
(Meyer Ser.), Géttingen, 1937 ff., postulates a “Quelle” which lies behind the 
Prologue and the Discourses of Jesus. 

, 107 
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A further difficulty in dealing with the source material in the 
Fourth Gospel arises when an attempt is made to estimate 
either the extent or the “otal number of sources. Many that 
were originally taken from independent collections of ‘Sayings 
of Jesus,” for example, may have been so skillfully blended 
that they are no longer recognizable as such, and it is therefore 
probable that John has drawn more widely from such sources 
than now appears. On the other hand, the material that sug- 
gests such a collection of independent sayings of Jesus may 
actually represent two or more such collections; concerning this 
no conclusion seems possible at the present time. 

Source 1 (=S1). The first of these “‘sources” to suggest itself 
is a collection of independent sayings of Jesus, each beginning 
with the reduplicated ‘Verily, verily.” They have the following 
characteristics: the double “verily” (an arbitrary connection 
with the context or narrative material); the sayings are of a 
nature that would permit them to circulate independently; as 
pronouncements, they are no more significant for the Johannine 
theology than similar sayings which lack the “‘verily;” they may 
appear as a point of departure for a discourse, or require either 
a stage setting or a verse or two of rather abrupt transition 
from the preceding material (6 31, introducing v. 32). At least one 
of the “verily” documents was written in Aramaic. 

Source 2. The second source for want of a better name, we 
shall call the ‘“‘Greek Logia.’”” The same general characteristics 
that denote the “‘verily’’ source (or sources) appear here, without 
the liturgical introduction. Typical examples are 2 4 and 19. 

Source 3. There are here also fairit traces of an Aramaic col- 
lection, such as 8 56a (one of Torrey’s Aramaic “‘exhibits’”) and 
possibly 5 34. How extensive this source may have been cannot 
now be determined, and it is not impossible that some material 
which we have assigned to S2 belongs here. Evidence of trans- 
lation is not always clear after translation has taken place. 

Source 4. The “I am” passages are treated substantially like 
the preceding, except that an elaborate preparation is made for 
their introduction, so that 635 is anticipated by vv. 39-34 (in- 
cluding v. 32 from S1), while v. 48 repeats v. 35, and stands 
quite alone. There are seven of these passages in John — actu- 
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ally there are eight, if we admit Aramaic as the language of 
this source (10 39 would then begin with the divine x, mean- 
ing “I” or “I am”). 

Source 5. There are also seven signs, or miracles, which appear 
to represent more extensive and connected source material than 
the above. There is every indication of selection from a larger 
group of miracle stories, not only in the artificiality of the 
number of seven, but in the fact that some are actually num- 
bered (2 11; 4 54). There is a growing supernatural character in 
these accounts, from the first (water changed to wine) to the 
final (the raising of Lazarus). Four of them ar similar to 
stories in the Synoptics, with significant changes that suggest a 
common origin rather than direct borrowing. The Evangelist is 
interested only in the purpose of his story, not in the story 
itself, as a close study of 11 1-54 will suggest. Some material is 
omitted, producing rough transitions, unexplained attitudes, and 
events without antecedent causes. 

Source 6. Less certain is the existence of a group of possibly 
independent anecdotes about Jesus: the story of the woman at 
the Sychar well may be one. 

Source 7. John’s intimate knowledge of the events of the 
fateful week in Jerusalem has been noted frequently, as has his 
intimate knowledge of certain isolated facts ignored by the 
Synoptics (e. g. 5 2, the five porches at the pool of Bethesda). 
This may indicate connected narrative material for the Last 
Supper, the Betrayal, the Trial, and the Crucifixion of Jesus.’ 
Certainly the character of the narrative material in Ch. 10 is 
quite different from that in the preceding chapters. It is also 
significant that the other sources no longer appear in the account 
of Jesus’ prayer (a beautiful connected piece of Johannine writ- 
ing in which the roughness of John’s customary style is strangely 
lacking) and in the account of subsequent events. 


Space does not permit a detailed examination of each source, 
and a mention of the more obvious evidence must suffice. 


Si. In 1 51, for example, the author has neglected to change 


5 Cf. G. H. C. MacGregor, The Gospel of John (Moffatt Commentary), p. xli. 
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the plural duty of his source to the singular gol required by the 
context. This has proved a crux for commentators;* but 1 51 
has clearly been introduced here from another source. The 
vocabulary is occasionally significant: &ywHev’? appears only in 
3 3,6 (both from S1), and nowhere else in the Gospel. There is 
occasionally some question regarding the identity of the person 
or persons addressed, as in 519.8 One of the characteristic 
features of this source is the artificial connection with the con- 
text. For example, in 5 24 the “verily’’ introduces a statement 
about hearing Jesus’ word and believing in God, while the pre- 
ceding verses deal with the subject of judging; 5 25 (also from 
S1) speaks of the dead hearing the voice of the Son; note also 
the awkward change from the first person in v. 24 to the third 
in v. 25. A similar abrupt change from a discussion of bread to 
that of meat (aap) may be noted in 653: the Eucharist is 
assumed here. This same phenomenon may be noted in 12 24: 
the passage opens with v. 23, a remark of Jesus concerning his 
approaching glorification (possibly from S2), and is followed by 


a quotation from S1 regarding the seed dying in the ground. 
Was Andrew introduced in v. 22 to provide for the plural duty? 
It is difficult to understand why Philip could not have come 
directly to Jesus himself. We see yet another example? of this 
in 13 16: Jesus commanded the disciples to wash one another’s 
feet because he had set the example, but v. 16 speaks of the 


6 Bernard’s suggestion that others were present is strained. W. Bauer, 
Das Joh gelium, in the Handb. z. N. T., Tiibingen, 1933, p. 45, 
ignores it; Bultmann, /. c., calls 1:51 a “‘Zusatz des Evangelisten” (p. 74). 

7 Cf. Bauer, op. cit., pp. 50 ff. The meaning of dvw6ev is immaterial; it is 
good Greek. Cf. also Bernard, op. cit., p. 101, who assumes an actual con- 
versation, but recognizes the centrality of vv. 3 and 5. Macgregor, op. cit., 
p. 68, notes the fact that “Jesus... replied answering not the immediately 
preceding words ...’’ His suggestion that Jesus knew what question Nicho- 
demus wished to ask, and answered the unasked question, is fantastic. 

8 That the phenomenon of the double “verily” is not used merely to em- 
phasize an important pronouncement, but is the hall-mark of S1 is further 
indicated by the fact that these particular sayings are not essentially more 
important or significant than others not so introduced. 


9 This is almost proverbial in character; cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, 
vol. II, p. 558. 
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equality of servants and their masters — a statement which the 
act could hardly illustrate, since all the disciples were equals. 
There are instances in which a quotation from S1 has been mis- 
placed, as 6 26 which originally had to do with a story of the 
feeding of the multitudes: 6 1-14 is a connected piece of nar- 
rative from S5, concluding with the characteristic formula in 
v. 14; the Evangelist for some reason did not find it convenient 
to insert v. 26'° here, so used it at the first opportunity. He some- 
times takes great trouble to use S1 quotations: in 8 33 he must 
make an incorrect statement to prepare for v. 3. The bond- 
servant of sin has little to do with knowing the truth (v. 32); 
v. 34 is followed by a typical discourse on servants (vv. 35 f.). 
S1 is often introduced without any preparation (8 51; 10 1; etc.). 
That S1 was Aramaic is indicated by the fact that one of 
Torrey’s best proofs for an Aramaic background is found in 
10 7.% Torrey renders: ‘I came as the shepherd of the sheep,” 
a much more plausible metaphor; that the Evangelist is respon- 
sible for the mistranslation is evident from the following verses 
of comment concerning Jesus as the “door,” thieves and robbers, 
etc.2 This is John’s work, but 107 is from S1; likewise 101, 
from S1, is followed by typical discourse material, here called a 
parable. 


S1 was thus a collection of independent sayings of Jesus, each 


% Note also 6 23, on which cf. Macgregor, op. cit., p. 137, who notes that 
‘Jesus pays no heed to the crowd’s question....” Bultman says: “der E. 
ignoriert die dussere Situation”’ (p. 161). B. assigns v. 28 to a redactor (p. 163). 

1 Bultman, op. cit., pp. 272 ff., postulates a drastic rearrangement. Torrey 
places this passage together with several others as indicative of an Aramaic 
original for the gospel. This does not cover the facts. V. 1, the shepherd and 
the sheep-fold, commences with the double “verily,” from Si. It is com- 
plete in itself, much like a proverb, quite the sort of thing that would be 
written as a saying of a beloved teacher; v. 2 is not necessary, except as com- 
ment on v. 1. The following vv. are embellishment of the Evangelist on v. 1. 

2 This is not one of the “I am” passages, as Bernard and others have 
maintained, but was understood as such because of the mistake of the 
Evangelist. 

13 See also 13 20-21; 14 12, where belief in Jesus permits the performing of 
miracles. 
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introduced by the reduplication Aw, aunv, probably written 
in Aramaic. 

S2. The Greek Logia are similar in type to Si, but lack the 
“verily” formula. The enigmatic verse 2 4 has caused difficulty, 
but its incongruity in the account of the miracle has been largely 
overlooked: whatever interpretation of % @pa you be adopted, 
Jesus did perform the miracle. In John miracles are signs of 
Jesus’ Messianic status. Although 2 46 states that the hour to 
declare himself as such had not yet arrived,** Jesus performed 
the miracle, as if that the hour had arrived. Manifestly 24 
does not belong here.*® We find a similar case in 2 19, where a 
statement that in Mt 26 61 and Mk 14 5s is part of the testimony 
of false witnesses at the Trial is attributed to Jesus himself. 
John used it here in connection with the cleansing of the Temple, 
but derived it from a non-Synoptic source.*’ 


4% C. C. Torrey, The Fourth Gospel, finds reason to assume Aramaic in 1 51; 
cf. also J. A. Montgomery, The Origin of the Gospel acc. to St. John, p. 14, 
who states that the “Unique doubling occurs 25 times, while the other gos- 
pels use, much more sparingly, the single.””’ There may be an Aramaic back- 
ground to this reiteration: cf. bish bish, “‘very bad,” had had, “‘each single 
one,’’ meddem meddem, ‘‘anything at all.” 

1s Various attempts have been made to understand this passage. Cf. Ber- 
nard, op. cit., p. 75 and his evidence for translation; Macgregor, op. cit., p. 
51, ‘‘the breaking of home ties.” If 4a stood alone, these comments would be 
valid, but 4b and the context cause the difficulty. Bernard implies that the 
arrival of Jesus’ ‘hour’ would be determined by whether or not the wine 
ran out. Cf. also Bauer, op. cit., p. 45, who proposes a similar solution. The 
two remarks belonged together in another context, and came to the Evan- 
gelist as one of a group of miscellaneous disconnected sayings. The v. was 
used here because Jesus’ mother was with him and this afforded the Evan- 
gelist his one opportunity of using the verse. Cf. Mk 3 35. 

%6 This observation, viz., the incongruity of the ‘‘not yet’’ and the actual 
performance of the miracle, has been quite generally overlooked, but the 
point is important; v. 4 is from S2, the story from SS. 

17 Note that the “false” testimony requires rejection of Western reading 
of Mk 132. In John, this is an isolated statement, used here because, like 
the story of the money changers, it is placed in the Temple. A comparison 
with other appearances of this saying indicates it had an uncertain form at 
an early date. Bernard, op. cit., p. 94, suggests that Jesus certainly had no 
intention of rebuilding the Temple. The crux lies not in the Evangelist’s 
interpretation, but in the verse itself (cf. Bauer, op. cit., p. 48). Like the 
comment in Ch. 2, this verse belongs to a different context. John has no 
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In Ch. 4 the role of the woman is akin to that of Nichodemus 
in Ch. 3. Verses 23 and 2 may have been originally separate. 
This discussion of ‘‘true worshipers” has been anticipated in 
vv. 20, 22, but interrupts the references to the woman’s marital 
irregularities (16-19). The comments on Samaritan and Jewish 
worship pave the way for the statement about “true wor- 
shipers” from S2. The transition from the woman’s grudging 
admission (v. 10) to the all-important declaration about “true 
worshipers” is clever, but obvious. This familiar Johannine 
device of introducing a key statement as a sort of text appears 
again in 4 32,78 which introduces a new subject, but is followed 
by several verses (33-38) dealing with harvesting and reaping. 
Verse 37 deais with a subject basically different from that of the 
foregoing verses, namely that one sows and another reaps. 
Beyond the similarity of metaphor, this has little to do with 
the fact that the sower and reaper rejoice at a- good harvest 
and good wages. 

S2 may sometimes be detected within a narrative to which it 
did not originally belong. The story of the healing of the noble- 
man’s child (4 46-51) exhibits this phenomenon. Verse 4s, ‘‘Ex- 
cept ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe,” is incon- 
gruous, for the nobleman did ‘‘believe.”” The same anomaly can 
be detected in Ch. 7 also.'® Jesus was teaching in the Temple, 
and when questioned by the Jews, he made the cryptic remark: 
‘My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me” (v. 16) — hardly 
a congruous reply to the satirical question as to who taught 
Jesus to read. Bernard called Jesus’ answer “remarkable.” 


direct contact with this part of the life of Jesus, since he depends so much on 
these sayings. (cf. Bultmann, op. cit., p. 88, n. 7, who postulates a Quelle 
including the story of the cleaning of the Temple. B. does not recognize the 
irreconcilability of v. 19 with his Quelle.) Bauer, /. c., distinguishes between 
v. 19 and 20. 

8 See also v. 32, with the unique peraév, not elsewhere in the Greek Bible. 
Bultmann, op. cit., p. 43, recognizes that ‘31-34 ist ein Vorspiel dessen 
Zusammenhang mit dem Folgenden nicht unmittelbar deutlich ist.” 

7 That vv. 16-24 belong with Ch. 5 is admitted generally, but is pointless 
here. Bultmann, op. cit., pp. 185 ff., reconstructs the order of Chs. 5, 6, 7. 
See esp. p. 205, n. 9: “‘Die Worte Jesu v. 16-18 diirften der Quelle entnommen 
sein.” 
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The insertions from S2 are particularly noticeable in the 
miracle stories (S5). In the account?® of the raising of Lazarus 
(Ch. 1i), vv. 9-10 are from S2; the story itself breaks off at v. 6; 
verse 9 is not an answer to the question in v. s. The Evangelist 
doubtless read into the remarks here attributed to Jesus some 
significance that is no longer apparent, and therefore inserted 
vv. 9-10. At any rate it was necessary to bring Jesus. back to 
Judea.” If vv. 7-10 are at least in part from S2, the story as it 
now stands has probably a lacuna at this point. “The place 
where he was” (v. 6b) may be purposefully vague. If the name 
of another locality stood here in S5, the Evangelist omitted it 
to force the account into his Jerusalem setting. 

The Chapter on the Vine (15) shows John’s methods particu- 
larly well. Verse 1 (from S4) was similar to a logion from S2; 
therefore the Evangelist used it in conjunction with the all- 
important utterance in v. s* which is a variant of v. 1 but places 
on the metaphor of the Vine a slightly different emphasis. 
Verse 9 again is from S2 and probably v. 12 as well. Certainly 
the material in vv. 9-12 has no intrinsic connection with the 
Vine.?3 

S3. This is the source most difficult to detect, for evidence 
of translation is often elusive. Several passages tentatively 
assigned to S2 may belong here; so our examples will be limited 
to two. The first is 5 34, in which Torrey” finds reason to assume 
an Aramaic prototype. The abruptness of the verse is patent, 
for it seems to deny what was said, in the verses immediately 
preceding, about the significance of the Baptist’s witness. 
Torrey’s emendation restores the parallelism, but isolates even 
more the verse in this context. 

The second is 8 56. In Ch. 8 there are several references to 
Abraham, each quite different from the other; vv. 56, 58 are con- 


2 The story of Lazarus is from SS. 

2 Cf. Macgregor, op. cit., p. 246. 

2 If v..2 is by the Evangelist, the dichotomy between 5a and 1 is even more 
obvious. Cf., however, Bernard, op. cit., p. 481. 

23 A partial list of suggested quotations from S2 is: 2 4a, b, 19; 4 23, 24, 32, 
37, 48; 6 48; 7 16; 8 15(16?); 11 10, 11; 15 13(?). 

* C. C. Torrey, Our Translated Gospels, pp. 135, 137. 
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nected by a question asked by the Jews, which serves to intro- 
duce v. 58;75 but v. 58 is no direct answer to the question. Verse 
56 is made much clearer by Torrey’s emendation: “‘prayed to 
see my day” instead of ‘‘rejoiced to see....” But even if we 
admit that v. 56 was derived from an Aramaic source, it does 
not follow that the following verse (and much less the whole 
Gospel) was. Verse 57 can only stand with v. 56 if we retain the 
Greek rendering of v. 56, and the Aramaic origin of v. 57. The 
idea of “‘seeing’’ is significant here. Verse 57 must be assigned 
to the Evangelist, who misunderstood the Aramaic in the source 
of v. 56, as he did also in 10 7, which is from source S1. 

S4. The arbitrary number seven, and the use of each of the 
passages from S4, indicate the high regard in which the Evan- 
gelist held this source. Eight quotations can be identified — 
in some cases with variants due either to the Evangelist or to 
one of his other sources. ‘‘I am the bread of life’”’ (6 35) comes 
after considerable preparation in the preceding verses, espe- 
cially vv. 39-34. A variant appears in v. 4s. In v. 30 the Jews 
ask for a sign, and refer to the manna (v. 31; v. 32 is from S1). 
Verse 33 speaks of the true bread of heaven for which the dis- 
ciples ask (v. 34). This is a powerful setting for v. 35. John has 
obviously been leading up to it, and drifts somewhat away from 
this theme in v. 36. 

The second case is 8 12: it has no connection with what pre- 
cedes?’? but is a variant of 9 5b, for which the story of the blind 
man, from S5, was used as a setting.28 The most difficult case 
is 109. In view of Torrey’s comments on this passage the ques- 
tion arises whether this verse really belongs with this group. 


2s V. 58 is from S1. 

26 On this subject, see Bultmann’s exhaustive note, op. cit., p. 167, n. 2. 
Cf. also Bernard, op. cit., p. 190, who calls it the ‘‘style of Deity;” Bauer, 
op. cit., p. 119, increases the number unduly. 

27 Bultmann, /. c., rearranges the text drastically here. This itself indicates 
the independent character of this v. in any context. The difficulty with such 
rearrangement always lies in explaining the mechanics of such confusion; a 
transfer of a longer section could be explained by misplacement of a single 
sheet of text, but a radical displacement of a single v. should be viewed with 
suspicion. 

2% The variants may be from S2 or from another source. 
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On the other hand, John’s error in connection with v. 7 serves 
as a preparation for v. 9, and the verse may have been taken 
from S4, from another context. The addition of 1030, which 
destroys the number of seven for these declarations of Jesus, 
may indicate that 109 does not belong here. From the Evan- 
gelist’s point of view, 10 11 (“I am the good shepherd”) is a new 
subject, and is introduced abruptly. The emphasis on the word 
good (ka)és) indicates a contrast with the hireling (v. 12) and not 
with the robber (v. s). The variant for 10 11 is found in v. 14. 

Another candidate for this category of the “I am’’ passages 
is 1030. Like 8 12 it has no introduction whatever, nor any 
connection with the preceding material. The subject is changed 
completely in v. 30. ‘John’s’? source seems to have been an 
Aramaic one; each separate saying of which began with the 
word NIX. 

The story of Lazarus is used primarily to frame 11 25. The 
preparation is found in vv. 22 4., particularly. It is significant 
that vv. 22 #., 32, 37, 38, imply Lazarus’ resurrection at theJudge- 
ment; nowhere in the story does anyone expect Lazarus to be 
brought back to life. According to v. 25 the real test was his 
own faith, not that of the women — which exemplifies the same 
fallacious reasoning we found in 4 48, due to the juxtaposition 
of different sources. A plain miracle account has been inter- 
rupted at the end of v. 21, and does not reappear until v. 28. 
The story is the setting for 11 25, but the setting is not perfect. 

The preparation for 146 is shorter than usual. Verse 6 isnot 
an answer to Thomas’ question; Thomas plays the role of 
Nichodemus here, and the Johannine commentary (placing the 
words in Jesus’ mouth) follows as in chapter 3. 

We have already mentioned 15 1; it is only necessary now to 
note its abruptness, and the subsequent commentary of the 
Evangelist himself, in the course of which he uses a variant (v. 5). 

The original language of S4 can be determined only with 
difficulty; in view of the s& and of 10 30, an Aramaic original 
seems probable. 


9 Bultmann, op. cit., p. 307, assigns this to the Offenbarungsreden. Note 
the crude ‘‘Believest thou this?” as a connective. 
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S5. This source contains the seven stories of “signs” or 
miracles, which are interrupted by extracts from other sources. 
The suggestion of an Offenbarungsquelle® is not new. The 
difficulty arises when we seek to mark out the exact material 
which the Evangelist has quoted or rephrased. Of these seven, 
five are in the Synoptics, but usually with other connotations 
and with different incidental events. Thus the healing of the 
paralytic of Mk 2 corresponds to the curing of the impotent man 
in John 51-9. John’s purpose in telling the story, aside from 
expounding his own theology, is to deal with the question of the 
Sabbath; Mark, however, stresses the right of the Messiah to 
forgive sins on earth. Except for the phrase, ‘Rise, take up 
thy bed and walk,” they have little in common. Not even in 
v. 3, where several types of infirmities are listed, does John use 
Mark’s term, mapadutixds. The parallelism with the Synoptics 
is not always clear; certainly John does not quote them. The 
same may be said of the account of the healing of the noble- 
man’s son (4 46 #.);3* the synoptic story concerns a centurion’s 
servant. Similarly in the story of the healing of the blind man 
(9 1-38), John deals with the relation between sin and disease, 
while Mark’s is a simple miracle narrative. 

The account of the feeding of the multitude illustrates well 
John’s method in dealing with his sources, since he is obviously 
using the Synoptic account. He does not quote directly, but 
retells the story in his own words, retaining the essential motifs; 
but he allows himself considerable license with unimportant 
details,* without, however, departing from the main theme. For 
this reason in the four cases mentioned above he may not be 
using primarily synoptic stories. 


The Raising of Lazarus also offers an excellent opportunity 
for studying John’s method, in the light of the preceding para- 


3° J. e., Bultmann. 

3t Cf. v. 46b. See Macgregor, J. c., p. 120, who recognizes that ‘‘As a matter 
of history, the miracle about to be recorded probably took place at Caper- 
naum.” Bauer /. c., p. 17 notes that “Ohne Zweifel wird hier der synoptische 
Stoff von Mt 8 5-13... oder doch eine ganz ahnliche Erzahlung beniitzt.” 

3 A comparison with the parallel Synoptic passages suggests this. 
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graph.33 As has been recognized, the text here is much dis- 
turbed in the opening verses of chapter 11; that v. 2 is a marginal 
note is admitted,*4 and vv. 7-10 do not belong to the original 
story. As already indicated, there is a lacuna between v. 6 and 
v. 11. Somehow, before vv. 12 and 14, Jesus must have learned of 
Lazarus’ death. As a matter of fact, a considerable portion of 
the story has been omitted.*5 Torrey finds reason to postulate a 
translation from Aramaic here;* if this is correct, then S5 may 
have been originally Aramaic. In conclusion, it appears that S5 
represents several separate sources, possibly individual anec- 
dotes, and not a ready-made “collection: 6 5-14 is probably 
from the Synoptics, 111-45 is not; the latter, at least, was 
originally in Aramaic. 


S6. How much of John’s material can be traced to this 
source may never be accurately determined. Bultmann,3’ for 
example, proposes an Offenbarungsquelle which includes more 
than the seven signs; for example, he assigns the account of the 
Woman of Samaria to it. Since it is difficult to avoid being 


33 The present writer is familiar with recent suggestions that some connec- 
tion may be made out between the Johannine account and the story of Mary 
and Martha in the Synoptics. See, e. g., M. E. Andrews, ‘“‘Pioneer Work on 
the Gospel of John” (JBL 59 [1940] 181). In spite of the similarities, this is 
basically a different story. 

4 Bernard, op. cit., p. 373; Macgregor, op. cit., p. 245, etc. 

3s The phrase ‘“‘place where he was” may be purposefully vague. Note 
same obscurity in v. 30. The purpose of the “‘sigh”’ is indicated in v. 15, which 
is assigned to the Evangelist; v. 16 belongs to the narrative while v. 18 does 
not, but is marginal. Macgregor (op. cit., p. 250) follows Moffatt in suggest- 
ing that the proximity of Bethany to Jerusalem explains the presence of 
hostile Jews. Our deleting of vv. 7. makes this unnecessary. John speaks of 
hostility elsewhere. V. 21 continues the story, vv. 22 f are from the Evangelist 
who uses them to prepare the way for v. 25, an important saying of Jesus. 
There is no real connection between vv. 27 and 26, nor indeed between 
28b and 26. The story follows fairly well from 28 to 46, which ends the 
account. 

3% C. C. Torrey, Our Transl. Gosp., pp. 41-2, for an excellent and amusing 
summary of the comments of others on the v. 33. See also E. Littmann, 
“Torreys Buch iiber die vier Evangelien” (ZNTW 34 [1935] 20 ff.; note the 
reference to 11 33, 38, on p. 23). 

37 See note 30. 
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subjective, no serious attempt will be made to describe here 
this source in detail. 

S7. The Beloved Disciple source is used extensively by the 
Evangelist to describe the fateful last days of Jesus at Jeru- 
salem. In spite of the difficulties encountered in identifying 
this Disciple, his account is clear (his connection with it is 
betrayed in Ch. 13). We detect a new style, detailed and vivid 
narrative, which is almost entirely lacking before. In 13 25, we 
see the Beloved Disciple “lying on Jesus’ breast,” and whisper- 
ing to him: “Lord, who is it?” We notice Jesus’ confidential 
answer through the sop, for its significance was unknown to 
the rest (v. 28). The account from this point on suggests an 
eyewitness, who knew the significance of the sop. These require- 
ments are fulfilled by the Beloved Disciple. The source appears 
again in Ch. 18. Details which may appear to be later em- 
bellishments are more probably vividly. remembered events, 
burned into the mind and heart of an eyewitness. For example, 
in both the Johannine and the Synoptic accounts of the arrest, 
we see the men coming with Judas, armed with weapons: the 
swords and staves require little imagination, but the lantern 
and torches (why both?) seem to reflect an eyewitness account. 
A certain disciple attacked a soldier; in John we learn that he 
was Peter (whose name, for obvious reasons, is omitted by 
Mark). The right ear of the servant was not healed, as in Luke, 
in the Beloved Disciple’s account. Most suggestive, however, 
is v. 11b, regarding the cup from which Jesus is to drink. Up 
. to this point no cup has been mentioned in the Fourth Gospel, 
either at the Last Supper or in the prayer. Most poignant is 
the Synoptic account of Jesus’ reference to the cup. One can- 
not help feeling that v. 11» is due to the Evangelist himself who, 
refraining from mentioning it in his version of the prayer, 
finally refers to it under the influence of the Synoptics. 

The discussion regarding the matter of Annas and Caiaphas 
need not be repeated here, save to note that this also betrays 
exact knowledge of the high priesthood at the time. It is sig- 
nificant that Jesus was first taken before Annas, the real power 
behind the throne.3* By the Second Century, these ecclesiastical 


38 See Article “‘Annas” in Encycl. Biblica. 
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authorities, like the Temple, no longer existed. Such details 
could be recorded only by one familiar with them, like the 
Beloved Disciple, known to the High Priest (v. 15). The details 
of the trial are much more realistic in John. In the Synoptics 
we hear that the soldiers struck Jesus, but in John we learn 
why. In John, Annas sent Jesus bound to Caiaphas for an official 
condemnation; the Synoptics instead confused the two men. 

The Johannine account of the Crucifixion betrays John’s 
source again. Note the detail in 19 13: Pilate is presented in a 
more kindly light here, and the significance of the inscription 
on the cross is quite different.39 This accounts for the Jews’ 
objection and Pilates’s answer in vv. 29 f. 

The Disciple was standing at the foot of the cross and could 
observe what happened. Mary and the others were safe near the 
cross, since they had committed no crime against Rome. The 
words “I thirst’? could barely have been heard at the foot of 
the cross; the hyssop also argues for familiarity with the events. 
The significance of v. 31 cannot be overestimated, for it shows a 
knowledge of customs such as a careful observer would possess. 
Verse 35 has long been enigmatic. There are two alternatives: 
1. The verse is an assertion by the Evangelist in behalf of his 
authority: two persons are involved, the ‘‘witness” and the 
Evangelist. 2. The writer (of the quoted source or the gospel) 
is vouchsafing for his own reliability: the witness and writer 
are one. We prefer the first alternative: v. 35 is an assertion by 
the Evangelist that the authority from which he is quoting is 
reliable. The perfect ueuaptipnxey suggests a quotation. The . 
Beloved Disciple’s report ends in v. 31, at which point the 
Evangelist takes up the Synoptic account. The Disciple did not 
remain at the cross after the breaking of the legs of the thieves; 
he had been charged with the duty of looking after Jesus’ 
mother, and witnessing the process of removing the dead bodies 
would have been distasteful. By remaining with Jesus until he 
died, Mary had fulfilled every maternal obligation. The account 
of the Disciple comes to a natural end at this point. 


39 V. 15: “Shall I crucify your king?” John is collating the Synoptic and 
the Beloved Disciple’s account here: cf. John 13 38 with Mk 14 30, and note 
the significant differences. 
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Conclusions. The “partition” hypothesis in its many forms,*° 
by its attempts to analyze the Gospel into documents (as in the 
Hexateuch), has met serious difficulties. We have not attempted 
anything as drastic as this. To say with Streeter that any 
attempt to reconstruct a source from the Fourth Gospel is like 
reconstructing a pig from a sausage, may be true; but at least 
the sausage proves that once there was a pig. We can assert 
that John did use sources, used them somewhat arbitrarily, 
quoting short “‘logia’’ verbatim, modifying, retelling and re- 
phrasing longer sources. He apparently wrote in Greek,* but 
used several sources in Aramaic which are occasionally mis- 
understood. The sources were in some cases ancient, antedating 
even the Markan version, as for example S5 in 5 25, and S7, 
which seems to have been unknown to the Synoptics. There 
are doubtless other sources in addition to those we have pointed 
out, but we must be content here, owing to limitations of space, 
with the suggestion that they exist. 


4 Including the Revision Hypothesis of Bacon, The Gospel of the Hellenists. 

a Cf. E. C. Colwell, The Greek of the Fourth Gospel. Note that Bell and 
Skeat’s ‘Fragments of an Unknown Gospel” quote from John in Greek; cf. 
Papyrus Ryl. 457; all date from 100 to 150 A. D. The latter was originally 
found in Egypt, indicating the Gospel was known there quite early, and 
known in Greek. Any translation of the whole gospel would have been made 
almost immediately (R. B., vol. 45, p. 269). Cf., however, C. F. Burney, 
The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1922: note pp. 56 ff., 69 f., 
(cf. Colwell, p. 92); see also Montgomery, I. c. 








GLOSSOLALIA IN THE APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH 
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LOSSOLALIA (i.e., speaking in tongues) is often men- 
tioned in the New Testament." It occurred in Jerusalem 
at Pentecost, in Joppa, in Ephesus, in Corinth, and elsewhere. 
Various problems raised by this phenomenon have been studied 
by scholars: 1. The difference between glossolalia at Pentecost 
(as described in Acts 2 7-13) and that at Corinth (I Cor 14 23); 
2. The psychological aspects of the gift of tongues;3 3. The 
historical interpretation of the Apostolic manifestations of the 
phenomenon; 4. The study of the reappearances of Pentecostal 
glossolalia in the Christian Church unto this day.s 


t Acts 2 1-42; 4 31; 8 14-17; 10 44-48; 11 15-17; 19 2-7; I Cor 123, 10, 28-30; 
131, 8; 142f.,5f., 22f., 39; Mk 1617; Eph 5 18-20; Col 3 16; I Thess 5 19-20. 

2D. A. Hayes, The Gift of Tongues, Cincinnati: Jennings and Graham, 1913. 
Foakes-Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, I, i. 323-4, London: 
Macmillan, 1933. Joseph Klausner, From Jesus to Paul, pp. 274 ff., New York: 
Macmillan, 1943. See also the commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and Biblical 
encyclopaedias relative to this study. 

3 George B. Cutten, The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity, New York: 
Scribners, 1909; and Speaking with Tongues, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1927. For French and German studies, see Klausner, op. cit., p. 274, n. 7. 
See also, Charles W. Shumway, “A Critical History of Glossolalia,” (un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Boston University, 1919). 

4D. A. Hayes, op. cit. E. J. Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament 
Problems, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1927. M. S. Enslin, Christian 
Beginnings, p. 176, New York: Harpers, 1938. G. A. Barton, The Apostolic 
Age, pp. 9-14, Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn. Press, 1936. Klausner, op. cit., 
p. 274, n. 6. See commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and Bible encyclopaedias. 

5 Alexander Mackie, The Gift of Tongues, New York: Doran, 1921. Dawson 
Walker, The Gift of Tongues, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1908. G. B. Cutten, 
Speaking with Tongues, op. cit. See also A. T. Boisen, ‘Religion and Hard 
Times” in Social Action, Mar. 15, 1939, a pamphlet issued by the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches, New York. 
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On the basis of the exegetical studies of the pertinent passages, ® 
we shall attempt to trace the stages in the development of 
glossolalia and its place and significance in the life of the first 
generations of Christians. 


I 


1. Acts 21-42. From this record of Pentecost we may draw 
the following inferences. 1. Glossolalia made its first appearance 
in Christian circles coincidentally with the experience of being 
possessed by the Spirit. 2. Peter quoted Joel to prove the 
connection of glossolalia with the outpouring of the Spirit 
(2 15-17). 3. Beginning with Pentecost, the possession of the 
Spirit became the highest standard of Christian experience, and 
ecstatic speech became the chief evidence of this possession — 
at least in some Christian circles. Peter promises (2 38) the gift 
of the Spirit after baptism and, although not explicitly stated, 
its manifestation in glossolalia. 


2. Acts 431. Some scholars, following Harnack,’ believe that 


this passage is an abbreviated “doublet,” — nay the basic 
record — of the Pentecostal experience. Yet it is possible that 
this is a meagre record of a later similar experience. As at 
Pentecost (Acts 22), when the Christians prayed ‘‘the place 
was shaken wherein they were gathered,”’ and they were filled 
with the Spirit. Then the record says: ‘“They spoke the word 
of God with boldness.”’ Glossolalia is not specifically recorded 


6 For Acts: J. V. Bartlet, The Acts (The New-Century Bible), New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. Foakes-Jackson, The Acts of the Apostles (The Moffatt 
New Testament), New York: R. R. Smith, 1931. K. Lake and H. J. Cadbury, 
“English Translation and Commentary,” in The Beginnings of Christianity. 

For I Corinthians: C. G. Findlay, ‘‘The First Epistle to the Corinthians,”’ 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament (W. R. Nicoll, editor), New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., 1900. Lietzmann, An Die Korinther I-II, (Zweite Auflage) 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923 (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament). J. Moffatt, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, (The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary), New York: Harpers. A. Robertson and A. Plummer, The First Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians, (I. C. C.), New York: Scribners, 1925. 

7 Adolf Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 179-183, 188-189, (Transl. 
Rev. J. R. Wilkinson) New York: Putnam, 1908. 
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here, as at Pentecost (2 4), but we may assume that some of the 
speaking was ecstatic. 

3. Acts 8 14-24. The statement that the Samaritan converts 
received the word gladly (8 14) and had been baptized by Philip 
(8 16), but had not received the Holy Spirit (8 15-16), indicates 
that an objective proof of the receipt of the Spirit (such as 
glossolalia) was expected, but lacking. Evidently, the receipt 
of the Holy Spirit was to be clearly and objectively demonstrated, 
and Peter may have regarded glossolalia as such a proof. 

4. Acts 10 44-48; 11 16-17. In this story of the conversion of 
Cornelius and his household, the descent of the Holy Spirit 
coincided with the outburst of giossolalia — even “while Peter 
spoke these words” (10 44). The gift of the Spirit was recognized 
by Peter and his companions when ‘‘they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God” (10 46). When Peter remarks that 
the “Holy Spirit fell on them, even as on us at the beginning” 
(11 15), he equates this manifestation of glossolalia (10 46) with 
that at Pentecost (2 4); see also 11 17. We may infer that tongue- 
speech was becoming the criterion whereby Gentile converts 
were recognized worthy of baptism, and admitted to membership 
in the Christian fellowship: it seems to have been the final proof 
of the presence of the Spirit. 

5. Acts 192-7. At Ephesus, twelve disciples of John the 
Baptist had not even heard of the gift of the Holy Spirit. After 
Paul had instructed and baptized them, they received the Holy 
Spirit as he had promised them, and immediately they spoke 
with tongues or prophesied. Again glossolalia was the accepted 
manifestation of the Spirit’s presence. 

6. I Cor 12-14. From Paul’s discussion of glossolalia at 
Corinth we may draw some important inferences. 1. Glossolalia 
was still practiced in Christian circles twenty-five years after 
Pentecost.’ 2. It is recognized as one of the essential gifts of 
the Spirit or charismata (12 10, 28-30). It is significant that Paul, 
in listing the charismaia, places last glossolalia and its interpreta- 
tion, patently to indicate to the glossolalists the slight value of 


8 Pentecost may be dated ca. 30 A. D. and the writing of I Corinthians ca. 
55 A. D. 
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their cherished gift in comparison with the other fruits of the 
Spirit. 3. The famous “Love Chapter” (I Cor 13) is not a digres- 
sion, but a poetic characterization of the true Christian, con- 
trasted to a mere ecstatic speaker.? This chapter proves the high 
prestige of glossolalia, at least among the Corinthian Christians. 
4. In Paul’s estirnation, glossolalia is to be judged by its social 
value (144), its usefulness in propaganda (145), its power to 
edify the believers (14 17-19). Since per se it lacks such power 
or value, it should have no place in the public worship. 5. Never- 
theless, because of its striking character at Corinth, glossolalia 
was greatly sought after, taking precedence over all other gifts — 
to Paul’s utter dismay (14 6, 9-13, 18-19, 23, 28). 6. Paul displays 
great insight when he foresees the dangers of glossolalia in the 
public service and practically forbids it (14 27-28). 

Outside of Acts and I Corinthians, there are several less im- 
portant direct (Mk 16 17) and indirect (I Thess 5 19-20; Col 3 16; 
Eph 5 18-20) references to glossolalia. They seem to indicate a 
widespread persistence of this phenomenon in the early days of 
the Christian Church: at Thessalonika (I Thess 5 19-20), and 


in Asia Minor after Paul’s counter-measures at Corinth (Col 3 16 
and Eph 5 1s-20, which Dr. Cutten has ably treated).?° The 
clear reference in Mark (16 17), however, is interesting in itself, 
in attesting the recognition of the gift of tongues as a manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit even when the “Longer Ending” was 
attached to Mark’s Gospel. 


II 


What specific conclusions may we draw concerning the place 
and significance of glossolalia in the Apostolic Church? 
1. Its Reality. Glossolalia appeared among the first Chris- 


9 See the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, ‘“The Place and Signif- 
icance of Glossolalia in the New Testament Church,” Boston University, 1942. 
Cf. Charles Hodge, An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 269, 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1894. H.L. Goudge, The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (The Westminster New Testament) p. 117, London: Methuen, 
1903. A. Robertson and A. Plummer, First Corinthians (I. C. C.), p. 292, 
New York: Scribners, 1925. 

1G. B. Cutten, Speaking with Tongues, pp. 18-19. 
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tians, but it is not confined to Christianity. It is reported often, 
under differing circumstances," out of different backgrounds,” 
among differing peoples," and in various ages. It might appear 
at any time and place under proper motivation. It has even 
appeared outside the area of strictly religious phenomena." 
The following conclusions seem justified. 1. Glossolalia grew 
out of the desire of religious converts and devotees to have some 
specific and objective proof or manifestation of possession by the 
Spirit or deity. 2. This speaking may have been occasionally 
intelligible and coherent, but for the most part it consisted of 
frenzied, inarticulate, incoherent, ecstatic speech. 3. The con- 
verts thereby gained prestige, honor, and power; and conse- 
quently desired to ‘‘speak in tongues” in the hope of securing 
divine power and favor among men. 4. The prominence given 
to this demonstration is easily understood when we recall its 
striking and sensational character. It often became the standard 


Such as: Eldad and Medad in Israel (Num 11-12); at Byblos, the frenzied 
youth in Wenamon’s story (G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 7th 
Edit., p. 449, Philadelphia: Amer. Sunday School Union, 1937); the painted 
youths of the Syrian goddess (Lucian of Samosata, De Dea Syra); cf. F. 
Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, p. 104, Chicago: Open 
Court, 1911 (Germ. Edit. p. 123). 

™ Such as: the Baal prophets (I Ki 18 16-46); the Greek poets (Plato, 
Ion, 533, 534); the Cumean Sibyl (The Aeneid of Virgil, VI); the Gerasene 
Demoniac (Lk 8 26-39). 

13 Such as: Moses (Num 11 17), Miriam (Num 12 1-2), and Aaron (Num 
12 1-2) in Israel (cf. Is 28 10-13); the Pythoness of Delphi in Greece (see T. K. 
Oesterreich, Possession, pp. 311, 312, New York: R. R. Smith, 1930); and the 
frenzied youth in Wenamon’s tale at Byblos (sec note 11). For Phoenicia 
and Palestine, cf. Origen, Contra Celsum, 7:9. 

™ Such as: “‘the sons of the prophets” (I Sam 10 1-13; 19 18-24; IT Sam 6 13-17; 
I Ki 18 3b-4, 12, 13, 16-29; 20 35-37, 41; 22 6-28; II Ki 2 3-18; 3 13-15; 4 1-7, 38-44; 
5 11-23; 6 1-7; 9 1-13) ca. 740 B. C.; “the painted young men” of the Syrian 
goddess (Lucian : De Dea Syra; cf. F. Cumont, op. cit. in note 11) ca. 150 A. D. 

18 There are many illustrations in Christian Church History: the Irvingites 
of England, the Little Prophets of Cevennes, the Holy Rollers and Pentecostal 
sects of this day. 

%6 It has appeared in “Spiritualism” and other forms of spiritism. See 
G. B. Cutten, Speaking with Tongues, pp. 136 ff. There are also ample illustra- 
tions of uncontrolled speaking in delirium and in insanity. 
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proof of one’s favor with the deity and even of the divine pos- 
session of the speaker. 

2. Its Value for Instruction or Propaganda. Whether the 
gift of tongues at Pentecost was coherent and comprehensible 
speech is still disputed. It would appear, however, that aside 
from occasional intelligible ejaculations, no coherent message was 
delivered by the glossolalists either at Pentecost or at any later 
manifestation of tongue-speech in the New Testament (Acts 
4 31; 8 14-17; 10 44-48; 11 15-17; 19 2-7; I Cor 12-14). The gift 
of tongues was compared to the gibberish of men who had been 
drinking to excess (Acts 2 13). The ecstatic utterances had there- 
fore no propaganda value whatsoever. Had the performance 
been allowed to continue at Pentecost, the new faith would have 
suffered reproach and misunderstanding. Peter, realizing the 
danger, promptly saved the day for the faith by speaking in 
intelligible Aramaic, which the polyglot crowd understood 
(Acts 2 5-12); and three thousand converts (2 41) were won that 
day not by a message uttered in tongues, but by Peter’s normal 
speech. 

Similarly, Paul in his discussion of the gift of tongues, denied 
its edification or propaganda value (I Cor 14 6). He would rather 
speak five words and be understood than ten thousand words 
with a tongue that would not be understood (1418-19). An 
unbeliever coming into a Christian meeting where all were 
“speaking with tongues” would gain nothing, and would declare 
them all mad (14 23). Glossolalia was unintelligible. Its value 
was, therefore, not in its message, but in its demonstrative quality 
(14 22), in its supposed ability to make manifest the fact of the 
indwelling Spirit (Acts 2 4; I Cor 12 10). 

3. Its impressiveness. Pentecost made a great impression 
upon those present, whether Christians or unbelievers. The 
experience was repeated, according to the records, in a number 
of instances (Acts 4 31; 10 44-48; 19 2-7). Converts, expecting 
some great revelation (Acts 1 8), were overcome at Pentecost 
by a soul-stirring experience; a number of them broke forth 
spontaneously into ecstatic speech. Peter attributed this ex- 
perience to the action of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 33, 3s), and it 
was accepted as evidence of Spirit possession, a manifestation of 
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the inflowing divine Spirit. It was ecstatic speech, in no wise 
mechanical or induced. So impressive was this demonstration 
that others, encouraged by Peter’s promise (2 33, 3s), began to 
seek it. The record in Acts (431; 8 14-17; 10 44-48; 11 15-17; 
19 2-7) is witness to the fact that it was increasingly coveted, 
sought for, and frequently repeated — spontaneously or delib- 
erately. 

4. Its Growing Place and Importance. The new converts were 
convinced of having received the Spirit — a condition sine qua 
non of their teaching and practice (Acts 2 3s). For Paul it was 
an essential requirement for all the followers of Jesus. Paul 
states explicitly that the converts must have the Spirit, and 
must also show its fruits in their life (Gal 5 16, 22, 23). The Spirit 
(as they thought) revealed its presence in the believers by special 
gifts: the development of those particular powers, gifts, and 
graces which could only be attributed to the presence of the 
divine. Paul gives several lists of these evidences (I Cor 12 10, 
28-31), which he calls charismata (12 5, 9, 30), or “gifts of grace,” 
including glossolalia. The latter was esteemed as the most 
convincing evidence of having the Spirit, or of being in the Spirit. 

5. Paul’s Attitude. Paul had been asked by friends or by 
the church at Corinth for help in dealing with glossolalia, for it 
had led to abuses there. The pneumatikoi were claiming pre- 
eminence among the believers because of their ability to “‘speak 
with tongues.’’ Paul proceeded to take drastic measures (I Cor 
14 26-30). He did not deny that it was a charism (12 10), but 
regarded it as quite inferior to the others, and he placed it last 
in his lists (12 10, 28-30). With skillful diplomacy (145), he 
conceded its possible place in the service, (14 26-30), but his 
regulations and restrictions almost eliminated it from the public 
worship. His instructions were the following (14 27-28): 1. Not 
more than three glossolalists should speak during a service. 
2. They should speak in succession, not at the same time. 3. No 
one was to speak in tongues unless an interpreter was present. 
4. Without the speaker’s or another’s interpretation, speaking 
in tongues should only be practiced in private, in order to gain a 
blessing. Such reasonable measures could hardly give offence. 
especially when the same restrictions were imposed upon the 
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prophets (14 29), of whom Paul thought more highly (14 25). 
In reality, he robbed glossolalia of its pretensions and prestige, 
relegating it to the background and eventually eliminating it 
from the service. 

6. The Dangers of Glossolalia. Paul saw in it a threat to the 
Christian cause and experience. The glorification of ecstatic 
speech above all other manifestations of the Spirit was denounced 
by Paul because glossolalia proved the presence of Spirit by 
outward signs lacking intrinsic value, useless for preaching the 
faith, and unessential for building it up; because it ‘‘puffed up” 
with vanity the ecstatic (I Cor 13), without contributing to the 
edification of others and expressing Christian love. Converts 
must have the Spirit and must show forth the same (Gal 5 16-26), 
primarily in love, the greatest of all charismata (I Cor 13 13): 
“but the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control” (Gal 
5 22-23; cf. Eph 5 9). As the test for the indwelling of the Spirit — 
hence, of Christian experience — glossolalia for Paul was danger- 
ous. He drastically checked the tendency to substitute ecstasy 


and uncontrollabie orgiastic expressions for joy, peace, long- 
suffering, and above all love, as the standard of Christian life; 
and the verdict of history has vindicated the wisdom of Paul’s 
attitude. 





RELATIONSHIP OF THE SHEPHERD 
OF HERMAS TO THE EPISTLE 
OF JAMES 


OSCAR J. F. SEITZ 


MEDFIELD, MASS. 


HE relationship of “The Shepherd” of Hermas to the 

Epistle of James is still one of the unsolved problems in 
the history of the New Testament. That the former work con- 
tains many verbal resemblances to the latter is generally agreed, 
but explanations of these similarities vary considerably. The 
present study deals with a single lexical problem among these 
similarities, viz., the use and context of the Greek adjective 
diyuxos (and also of its cognates), and suggests a solution which, 
if it proves sound, may have an important bearing upon the 
larger question of the mutual relationship of the writings of 
James and Hermas. 


1. It has been stated frequently by lexicographers, as well as 
by commentators on the Epistle of James, that the earliest 
occurrence of the word diywxos is to be found in that canonical 
scripture. For example, Moulton and Milligan observe: ‘“‘diywxos 
is first found apparently in Jas. 1:8, IV:8...If James really 
coined it — and the manner of its appearance in both passages 
is quite in keeping with such a supposition — its occurrence in 
1/A. D. writers reinforces many arguments fer the early date 
of Jas.’"* With such assertions is sometimes coupled the assump- 
tion that this New Testament book is the common source of 
all later occurrences of the word, including particularly the very 
wide use of the idea which it expresses in ‘“The Shepherd,” 
where the adjective diyvxos occurs 19 times, the cognate verb 


t Moulton & Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (1930), p. 166. 
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dupvxetv 20 times, and the substantive dufvxia 16 times. In 
other words, a literary dependence of Hermas upon James is 
argued by those who take this view of the origin of the word 
di~wxos. 

Thus F. J. A. Hort, in his work on the Greek text of the 
Epistle of James, wrote in the commentary on 1 8: “The word 
itself diywxos (Supuxia, dupvxéw) occurs here and iv:8 for the first 
time. It is sprinkled over the early Fathers rather freely... 
Probably all drew directly or indirectly from St. James.’ 
Somewhat more cautiously, J. B. Mayor, in his notes on the 
same verse asserts: “This is the first appearance in literature 
of the word diy. (only found here and below iv:8 in N. T.), 
unless we give an earlier date to the apocryphal saying quoted 
below from Clem. Rom.’ The apocryphal saying referred to 
by Mayor will be given due attention in what follows. Mean- 
while his proviso regarding the possibility that this saying con- 
taining the word diyvxos may have to be dated earlier than 
James is interesting in view of the evidence about to be ex- 
amined. However, this suggestion of Prof. Mayor’s was quite 
unknown to the writer until after the present paper was well 
in hand, the approach being made from a study of ‘‘The Shep- 
herd” of Hermas, rather than of the Epistle of James. 

Contrary to the opinions just cited, Prof. J. H. Ropes stated 
his judgment regarding the relationship between Hermas and 
James as follows: “It is altogether likely that both writers are 
independently using a mass of religious and moral common- 
places, probably characteristic of the Jewish hortatory preach- 
ing with which both were plainly familiar.... A common 
background would suffice to account for the facts, and that 
need not imply that the two authors lived in the same locality 
or in neighboring places. The probability is that Hermas did 


2F, J. A. Hort, The Epistle of St. James (1909), p. 12. 

3 J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James (1910), p. 42. A mass of evidence 
intended to demonstrate the literary use of James by Hermas is marshalled 
by Mayor in his Introduction, pp. Ixxiv-Ixxviii. Like Zahn, who devotes a 
chapter (pp. 396-409, Der Hirt des Hermas, 1868) to such evidence, Mayor 
sets at the head of the list the passages in ‘‘The Shepherd” in which dipuxos 
and its cognates are used. 
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not know the Epistle of James, and that there is no direct 
literary connection between the two writings.’ Nevertheless, it is 
noteworthy that Prof. Ropes himself did not limit the alternatives 
to either his own account as just cited or else the older view of 
a direct literary borrowing from James by Hermas. There re- 
mains still another possibility, which Prof. Ropes acknowledged 
in these words: ‘There may be, indeed, a common dependence 
on some single current book of practical religion, but the ex- 
istence of such a book is not proved.’’s While this last state- 
ment is not at ali the starting point for the present research, 
having come to the writer’s attention only after his study on 
the idea of diyvxos in ‘The Shepherd” was far advanced, it 
accurately sums up the problem of this paper. If, as Prof. 
Ropes contended: ‘‘There is no reason to suppose that the 
author of James coined the word dlyvxos’® are we able to 
identify some literary source, a ‘‘current book,” from which he, 
as well as Hermas, may have derived it? 


2. As a matter of fact the authors of the two “epistles,”’ so- 
called, which bear the name of Clement of Rome, clearly derived 
the adjective diyvuxos, and very likely the cognates also, from a 
written source other than the Epistle of James. This source is 
referred to in I Clement xxiii:3 simply as “‘scripture” (} ypagdj 
airn) and in II Clement xi:2 as “‘the prophetic message” (6 mpo- 
gnrixos \éyos). The precise nature of this work is difficult to 
determine from these brief quotations, except that the passage 
itself as. well as its application in both instances suggests an 
eschatological reference. J. B. Lightfoot conjectured that this 
lost source might be none other than the book of Eldad and 
Modad,’ which is cited by Hermas in Vision II:iii:4. No other 
author is known to have quoted it by name, nor does Hermas 
make a formal quotation from any other book. Whether this 
identification is correct or not, it will presently be shown that 


4J. H. Ropes, Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. 
James (1916), pp. 89 f., Introduction. 

5 Ibid. p. 89. 

6 Ibid. p. 90; cf. p. 148, on James 1 8. 

7 Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1890), Vol. 2, p. 80. 
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Hermas almost certainly knew the passage cited in I and 
II Clement, which runs as follows: 


“Miserable are the double-minded, who doubt in their heart (radaimwpol 
elow ot dipuxor, of dtoraéovres TH Kapdia, I Clem has Wux7 for kapdig), 
who say: We have heard these things of old (I Clem omits 7a\at) even in 
the time of our fathers, but while we wait day after day, we have seen 
none of them (I Clem has instead: and behold we have grown old and 
none of them has befallen us.) O fools! Compare yourselves to a tree. 
Take a vine. First it sheds its leaves, then comes the bud (I Clem adds: 
then the leaf, then the flower), after these the unripe grape, then the 
ripe bunch.” 


At this point the quotation ends in I Clement, the author going 
on immediately to apply the figure of ripening fruit to the ° 
resurrection. II Clement also cites this passage in close con- 
nection with belief in the resurrection of the flesh, but the 
author proceeds to quote a sentence further from his source 
which reads: 


“So also my people had confusions (4xaracracias) and tribulations; 
thereafter it shall receive the good things.” (GroAjperar Ta ayaba) 


The author then resumes his own thought: 


“Therefore, my brothers, let us not be double-minded (u% dupuxGper), 
but having hope let us endure, that we also may receive the reward.” 


We are thus assured that the two citations are taken inde- 
pendently from the original source, to which, there is reason to 
believe, II Clement has adhered more faithfully, particularly in 
retaining in the opening sentence the word xapdéia which un- 
doubtedly represents the Hebrew ab. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the word diyuxos 
here in such close association with xapdia, is intended to convey 
the Hebrew idea of a ‘‘double-heart” expressed by the peculiar 
idiom 29) aba. As a matter of fact the Greek translators of 
the Old Testament, and to some extent their Latin successors, 
experienced great difficulty in rendering this phrase. In I Chron 
12 33, the Septuagint fails to reproduce the idea at all, substitut- 
ing xepoxéyws or some confusion of this word, while in Ps 
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12 2 it translates quite literally év xapéig xal xapdig. We may 
assume that where Ben Sirach’s grandson has év xapéig¢ dioo7, in 
Ecclus 1 28, he is translating the same idiom, although the 
original Hebrew for this portion of his work is not extant. 
Similar translation difficulties are to be detected in the Latin 
Vulgate, in Ps 12 2, where the Latin like the Greek slavishly 
follows the Hebrew, probably because it was not understood. 
Hence we have ‘in corde et corde.” But in I Chron 12 22 the 
Vulgate has “tn corde duplici.’”’ The same expression, “duplici 
corde’ is to be found in Ecclus 1 3s (LXX=1 28). It is there- 
fore hardly surprising to discover in the Old Latin version of 
the Catholic Epistles, as represented by Codex Corbiensis I, 
that in James 1 s avnp diyuxos is rendered “homo duplici corde,” 
a phrase which the Vulgate corrects in the direction of greater 
verbal accuracy, “‘vir duplex animo.’’ Similarly in James 4 8, 
Corbiensis has “‘duplices corde,” the Vulgate again substituting 
“‘animo”’ for ‘‘corde.” 


Resuming our examination of the unknown “scripture,” as 


cited in I Clement, it is not difficult to understand the author’s 
reason for substituting yvx7 in place of xapdia, since it simply 
brings into the quotation itself the root of the perhaps un- 
familiar word diywxos, which is thus interpreted as duordéwv TH} 
yuxj. One is moved to translate, ‘Miserable are the double- 
souled, who doubt in their soul” in order to preserve the word- 
play of the Greek. A close parallel to such an alteration is to be 
seen in the Latin version of ‘The Shepherd” of Hermas, known 
as the Palatine.* In Mandate IX, which deals at length with 
the subject of diWvxia, the Greek phrase é£ 5Ans Tijs kapétas is 
rendered ‘‘ex toto animo,” while xaOapicdv gov thv Kapdiav be- 
comes “‘munda animam tuam”’ in order to conform to the trans- 
lator’s equivalent for diywvxos, viz., “duplex animo,” following 
the Vulgate of James. Yet elsewhere, even in this Mandate, 
the same writer uses ‘‘cor” quite regularly. As for I Clement, 


8 Gebhardt, Harnack & Zahn, Patrum A postolicorum Opera (Leipzig, 1877), 
Vol. 3, p. 103, where the text of Cod. Palatinus is printed opposite the Greek 
text of The Shepherd of Hermas. 
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the author himself employs the word yvx7 in the sentence with 
which he introduces the quotation from the unknown scripture: 


“Wherefore let us not be double-minded (yu) du/vxGyev) nor let our soul 
indulge in fancies (unde ivdadrdéa0w 4 YuxX7) Hur) concerning his excellent 
and glorious gifts. Let this scripture be far from us, where he says: 
Miserable are the double-minded who doubt in their soul...” 


“Soul” is plainly the author’s own word, but that his source had 
“heart’’ becomes even more certain as we turn now to the use 
of the word diyvxos by Hermas. 

3. Not only is it clear that I and II Clement, independently, 
derived the adjective diyvxos, and very probably its cognates, 
from the unknown scripture, but Hermas likewise appears to 
allude to the same source in a form which supports the reading 
of II Clement. In the Ninth Mandate of ‘‘The Shepherd”’ he 
gives the following definition: 


“If you doubt in your heart (€av 6€ duoraons év 77 Kapdig cov) you will 
not receive any of your petitions. For those who have doubt toward 
God, these are the double minded (oi yap dtoraktovres eis tov Oedv, odTot 
elovy ot Sivxor) .... Therefore purify your heart from double-mindedness 
and put on faith.”’» 


Not only does Hermas interpet the meaning of diywvxos exactly 
as in the opening sentence of the ‘‘prophetic message”’ cited in 
II Clement, but the latter author, like Hermas, contrasts this 
idea with that of a pure heart in the sentence with which he 
introduces his quotation from the unknown source, as follows: 
“Therefore let us serve God with a pure heart and we shall be righteous. 


But if we do not serve him because we do not believe the promise of 
God, we shall be miserable.”” 


Here the antonym for duwxetv appears as év xabapa xapdia 
dovAeverv 7H eG, an expression which Hermas also uses a number 
of times," just as both he and II Clement employ the phrase 


» Hermas, Mandate IX:5, 7. 

%© TIT Clem xi:1. 

Sim. V:i:5; VI:iii:6 (bis), v:2. In the last instance it is altered slightly 
to read Thy kapdiav xaBapica: kal dovdebew 7H Ged. 
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dovAebery Bes (or xupiy) é& 5An Kapdias, which is probably 
intended as a variation of the same idea.” 


Nor is this all. Hermas shows further knowledge of ‘‘the 
prophetic message’ as cited in II Clement, by connecting 
Tadaimwpos with diyvxos in the First Similitude, where the 
Shepherd says: 


“You, who are servants of God, know that you dwell in a strange land, 
for your own city is far from this city. ... Why do you prepare here 
lands and expensive furnishings and buildings and vain dwelling-places? 
. .-O senseless and double-minded and miserable man, don’t you under- 
stand that all these things are alien and are under the authority of 
another? ...See to it then, you who serve the Lord and have him in 
your heart. Work the works of God, remembering his commandments 
and the promises which he promised, and believe him that he will do 
them if his commandments have been kept.’’3 


In this passage the associations with the thought of II Clem 
xi:1 f. suggest that we have to do here with further phrases 
from the original source: e. g. not only diuxos with taXalrwpos, 
but also dovAebery TG OeG or xupiw, érayyeNia with miorebey, 


and, of course, xapdia. 


Moreover, the substantive duyvxia which occurs so frequently 
in the Visions and the Mandates of ‘‘The Shepherd,” once in 
close association with raXautwpety (Vis. III:vii:1), is used once 
only in II Clernent (xix :2) — but nowhere else in the Apostolic 
Fathers — and then in connection with TaXattwpetv. The only 
other occurrences of this verb anywhere in the Apostolic Fathers 
are in Hermas, Sim. VI:ii:7 and iii:1, in a passage which con- 
tains several resemblances to James 5 1-+. 

4. Our question now resolves itself to this: Is the use of the 
word diyvxos by James and by the unknown writer of the 
“prophetic message” entirely independent? And if not, in which 
direction does the indebtedness lie? Neither the character of 
the brief quotations reproduced in I and II Clement, nor the use 
these authors have made of them, afford any clue as to the 
possible date at which their source appeared. ‘‘The prophetic 


12 Sim. VIII:vi:2; II Clem. xvii:7. 
%3 Sim. I:1, 3, 7. 
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message” was simply — to use Prof. Ropes’ phrase —a ‘“‘cur- 
rent book’’ when these authors wrote. May it have been known, 
perhaps only a little earlier, by the author of the canonical 
“epistle’” which bears the name of James? 

The mere possibility becomes a strong probability when we 
consider the context of the word diyvxos in Chapter IV of the 
Epistle of James. Following the aphoristic saying: 


“Don’t you know that the friendship of the world is enmity with 
God?” (v. 4) 


the author introduces a quotation from an otherwise unknown 
source which he cites as “‘scripture” (7 ypad7): 


“Or do you suppose it is in vain the scripture says: The spirit which 
he caused to dwell in us lusts even to the point of envy? But he grants 
a greater grace. Wherefore it says: God withstands the proud, but to 
the humble he grants grace. Therefore, be subject to God, but with- 
stand the devil and he will flee from you. Come near to God and he 
will come near to you. Cleanse your hands, you sinners, and purify your 
hearts, you double-minded. Be miserable and mourn and weep” (vv. 
5-9a). 


Here the citation from what appears to be an apocryphal 
scripture; the saying 6 6saBodos ... devEerar ad’ dur, which is 
quoted or alluded to several times by Hermas, in Mandate XII, 
and by the author of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; the 
close association of raXatmwpety with diyvxor and the exhorta- 
tion to purify the heart, all strongly suggest not only that the 
author derived the saying about the double-minded from the 
source which he has quoted at this point, but that this source 
is none other than the unknown scripture, or ‘‘prophetic mes- 
sage,” cited by I and II Clement. This work, as we have seen, 
is echoed more than once by Hermas, notably in the connection 
of diywxos with raXaimwpos in the First Similitude which warns 
against worldly entanglements which are ‘“‘alien’”’ (&4\A6TpLa) to 
the servants of God (cf. James 4 4 above), urging them ‘Instead 
of lands, then, buy oppressed souls, according as any one is 
able, and visit widows and orphans...” (cf. Jas 1.27), and 
again in the definition of the double-minded as those who doubt 
in their heart, followed by the injunction ‘Therefore purify your 
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heart from double-mindedness.” (xaBapicov oby tiv Kapdiay 
gov a6 ris Supvxias, Mand. IX:7; cf. Jas 4 8). 

The other appearance of the word di~wvxos in James.1 8 tends 
to corroborate the view that James, like Hermas derived it from 
the common source cited in I and II Clement. To be sure 
James uses 6 dvaxpivdpevos rather than 6 dtoTdéwv in apposition 
to diyvxos, nevertheless he agrees with the “prophetic message” 
that the characteristic of the double-minded man is that he 
doubts, just as in 4 s he agrees that such men are to be miser- 
able. What is more, just as the Shepherd, in the First Similitude 
urges the servants of God to remember the promises which he 
promised and to believe him, and as II Clement, following his 
quotation from the ‘‘prophetic message,” exhorts his hearers to 
endure that they may receive the promises which ear has not 
heard nor eye seen, nor has it entered into the heart of man, so 
also James, following his characterization of the double-minded 
man, says (1 12): 


“Blessed is the man who endures trial, because when he has been tested 
he shall receive the crown of life which he has promised to those who 
love him.’ 


Finally, a comparison of the contexts of diywxos in both Ch. I 
and Ch. IV of James reveals a number of characteristic words 
and phrases which are repeated in almost exactly the same 
order, and these words and phrases, together with others in 
Ch. I, but not in IV, are all echoed by Hermas in Mandate IX. 
E. g., airetv, meaning “‘to pray,” Aaetv i. e. in answer to prayer, 
and 6 @éés as the subject of dd6var, all preceed dipuxos in both 
Ch. I and IV of James, and these together with the phrases airety 
mapa Tov Geod and rt mapa Tod Kkupiov AaPety, as well as the 


™ Space will not permit even noting here the very considerable evidence 
supporting the probability that II Clement may have derived the saying 
“what ear hath not heard” etc. not from I Cor 2 9, where any antecedent to 
the relative is strangely lacking, but rather from the “prophetic message”’ 
since in very many citations of this saying the antecedent is given as Ta @ya0a, 
the very words with which II Clement only a few lines earlier closed his 
quotation about the double-minded. And it will be recalled that in I Cor 
2 9 this saying ends: ‘‘Whatsoever things God prepared for those who love 
him” (cf. Jas 1 12 above). 
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combination avjp diyuxos as in Jas. I, all appear in Mand. IX. 
While some of these resemblances between James and Hermas 
are undoubtedly in the nature of what Prof. Ropes referred to 
as “religious and moral commonplaces,”’ it has yet to be shown 
that the idea of diyvxos was one of these commonplaces when 
“James” wrote his “‘epistle.” 

The existence of a “current book,” containing the word 
diyvxos and its definition, is ‘“‘proved’’ for the time of I and 
II Clement by their citations froin it. One of these authors 
cited it as “scripture.” Hermas almost certainly derived from 
it his definition of the word di~uxos which he used so frequently, 
and the resemblances of his work to that of James are very 
numerous. We know, in fact, that James himself quoted an 
apocryphal “scripture” only a few lines before his second re- 
ference to the double-minded, and he associates that word with 
the expression ‘‘Be miserable,’’ with the heart which must be 
purified, and with doubting. If, then, we set aside the pre- 
suppositions that James himself coined the word di~wvxos, or 
that he made the first literary use of it, we have good reason 
to believe that he may have derived it, as did also I and 
II Clement and Hermas, from the anonymous literary source, 
herein referred to as ‘‘the prophetic message,’ which says: 
“Miserable are the double-minded, who doubt in their heart.” 





THE PESHITTO AS A REVISION: 
ITS BACKGROUND IN SYRIAC AND 
GREEK TEXTS OF MARK 


HOPE BROOME DOWNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


N THE fifth century the Syriac Gospels were extant in 

three editions, but not all of these have survived in their 
original form to our day. Of these three, the earliest, the 
Diatessaron of Tatian (latter part of the second century) is in 
many ways the most interesting. Perhaps the fact that this 
once popular Harmony of the Gospels has disappeared except 
for a late Arabic translation, Ephrem’s Commentary now ex- 
tant in Armenian, and occasional fragmentary quotations, lends 
a fascination which the composition itself might lack. The 
second Syriac translation, called the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe 
or-Gospel of the Separated,' probably dates from about 200 A. D., 
but certainly not later than the middle of the third century.? 
Of this recension only two manuscripts are known, the Cure- 
tonian Syriac and the Sinai Palimpsest, and they were dis- 
covered less than a century ago. The third and best known 
edition of the Syriac Gospels is the Peshitto, still used through- 
out the Syriac-speaking church. Numerous well copied MSS, 
with a minimum of variants, are available. F. C. Burkitt pro- 
duced conclusive evidence’ for the comparative lateness of this 
text. He showed that Rabbula, who was bishop of Edessa 
411-435 A. D., was responsible for the standard Syriac trans- 
lation, the Peshitto. 

t Since the people of Edessa and the vicinity were accustomed to a mixed 
Gospel (i.e., the Diatessaron), the later edition was distinguished as da- 
Mepharreshe or Separated. C. C. Torrey (in Documents of the Primitive Church, 
pp. 286-7. New York, 1942) has recently proposed Several or Various as a 
more accurate translation of Mepharreshe than Separated. 

2F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, Cambridge, 1904, II pp. 206-212. 

3F. C. Burkitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel, (in Texts and 


Studies VII. 2), Cambridge, 1901. 
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With regard to the linguistic and textual affiliations of these 
three Syriac translations many problems remain. Since no MS 
of the Diatessaron is extant in Syriac, conjecture rather than 
knowledge is almost all that is available to answer the questions 
raised by Tatian’s work. But in the case of the Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe and the Peshitto the situation is very different. 
Their relations can be ascertained. In particular, the problem 
of whether the Peshitto did or did not use the Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe, frequently called the Old Syriac, as a basis for 
translation should be capable of solution. And again, since 
there have been many conflicting opinions regarding the nature 
of the Peshitto’s text,‘ a re-examination of its textual relation- 
ships may be useful. This article attempts to set forth the 
method and some of the results of investigating these two prob- 
lems in the Gospel of Mark.’ 


To determine whether the Peshitto in Mark was a fresh 
translation from the Greek or a revision of the Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe, a detailed collation of the two editions was 
first made. The Curetonian Syriac fails almost completely for 
Mark, and therefore the Sinai Palimpsest alone must represent 
the Old Syriac. A careful list was made of all readings in Mark 
where the Sinaitic and the Peshitto are identical, but where all 
other witnesses to the text disagree with the readings in which 
they agree with each other. All agreements which were thought 
to be caused by the peculiarities of Syriac idiom, as well as 
those dependent merely on the order of words and phrases, were 
excluded from the list. The following seventy unique agree- 
ments in the Gospel of Mark are the result. 


4F.H. A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, 3rd ed., Cambridge, 1883, pp. 318-321; G. H. Gwilliam, Place of the 
Peshitto Version in the Apparatus Criticus of the Greek New Testament, (in 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica V. Part III.), Oxford, 1903; F. G. Kenyon, 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 2nd ed., London, 1912, 
p. 164; M-J. Lagrange, Etudes Bibliques, II® Partie: Critique Textuelle, La 
Critique Rationelle, Paris, 1933, p. 222. 

5 These problems, the evidence involved in the investigation, and the 
findings are presented in much greater detail in my doctoral dissertation, 
which is on file in the Library of Bryn Mawr College. 
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Unique Readings of Syr sin and Syr pesh® 





Syriac 


Mark 


Syriac 





21 
36 
37 





and the (pro 7 dé) 

were seeking 

fell at his feet 

compassion on him 

now he saith also 

Cepha 

om. Kais 

om. KKAw 

add. “‘Lo’’ post kal? 

our name 

and saith to him 

be 

add. to him 

om. 6é 

she says to him 

water 

water 

om. tives TOV 

om. édeyer 5é 

that anyone should know of 
him 

om. T@ ‘yéver 

om. 6 éorw dtavoixOnre 

and the more, (pro dcop 6é) 

om. of dé 

there were 

praem., also upon them, ante} 
evNoynoas 

there was not 

Cepha 

Cepha 

add. disciples 
BrePapevor 

om. 6 6é 

add., to him post elev 

add., a certain post matdiov 

such as this lad 


post 7épt- 





10 28 
34 
36 

113 
11 
15 
29 


16 
34 





Cepha 

in his face 

om. 6 dé 

add., to him post efware 
but 

add., of God post fepdy 
that (pro xai*) 

add., his post dod\ov 
and they 

answered and said 

Jesus (pro abrov) 
Cepha 

om. 6é 

add., you cum waow 

it (pro 76 dNaBaorpov) 
add., it post KaTéxeev 
behold 

and behold 

newly 

om. 6é 

Cepha 

Cepha 

not my will 

Cepha 

and (pro 6é) 

add., his cum pariopaow 
Cepha 

add., to him post Aéywv 
and (pro 6é) 

add., Pilate post éyivwoxe 
and they 

om. Témos 

and they say 

om. é als qv Kal 

add., but post tis 
Cepha 





6 For practical reasons the Syriac agreements have been translated into 
English. Since, however, the Greek text is basic to the study, the omissions 


are given in Greek for ease in locating the variants. 
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The list includes definite additions to or subtractions from 
the Greek, and also those slight infelicities of translation which 
could scarcely have come into existence in two independent 
translations. Of the latter a more detailed examination may be 
profitabie in a few cases. 

Mk 610 reads ooc (be, imperative) in place of the Greek 
pévere. The Syriac is a loose rendering that shows no startling 
departure from the Greek text, although it does not adhere to 
it precisely. The Evangelion da-Mepharreshe translates pévw 
by the verb to be seventeen times out of the fifty-three that 
Moulton and Geden list wévw as appearing in the Gospels. In 
all but five of these places? the Peshitto adopts the vocabulary 
of the earlier translation. In one instance, John 10 40, the Old 
Syriac lacks the whole phrase, cal éuevev éxe?. Yet the Peshitto 
translates €uevev by 20 rather than by the more appropriate 
zoo. Mk 610 is the only example of wévw in Mark. In the one 
other example listed, Mk 14 34, the strategic phrase, ywelvate 
de xal ypnyopetre is missing from the Sinaitic. This phrase 
appears to have been introduced into the Marcan text through 
harmonization with Mt 2638, or perhaps through the Diates- 
saron. The Peshitto translates Mk 14 34 accurately, 2a3e7 oom 
od.SNN20, 

The number of times that 200 is used to translate pévw 
decreases the importance of the instance under discussion, but 
increases the value of the cumulative evidence. So far as I have 
been able to discern, the 20e¢ does not appear consistently; 
that is, the translation does not depend on any particular shade 
of meaning in wévw. Apparently, the vocabulary of the Old 
Syriac has simply been carried over into the Peshitto. It is 
scarcely by chance that twelve of the thirteen times when 200 
is used in the Peshitto to translate wévw coincide with the 
Sinaitic’s use of 20¢. In all probability® similar results are ob- 
tainable for further vocabulary choices in the translation of 
bévw. 2op is the most common translation, but where a different 
word is used, the two Syriac versions frequently agree, as in 
Lk 24 29 where x0$ appears in both versions. 


7 Lk 24 29 (twice); John 8 35; 12 24; 15 5. 
8 A careful study has not been made of this point. 
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In Mk 9 37 the two Syriac editions agree in a translation of 
év t&v TowovTwy matdiwy that is shared by no other version in 
Mark. 2s) 2S%, q-2 (such as this lad) gives the gist of the 
Greek without translating it. But it is a translation of the cor- 
responding passage in Matthew (18 5). Since this particular bit 
of harmonization is found in no Greek MS nor in any of the 
versions, it is unlikely that it was twice originated by inde- 
pendent Syriac translators. Perhaps it was a reading of the 
Diatessaron. But even so, the phrase was probably transmitted 
to the Peshitto through the Old Syriac. The two versions would 
scarcely have chosen to borrow the same particular expression, 
especially when the Greek did not contain the Matthean con- 
tamination. 

In Mk 14 3 the Syriac editions are content with a pronominal 
suffix oasNe (and she brake it) instead of the noun as in the 
Greek ouvtpivaca 76 d\aBaorpov. It is clear that the Peshitto 
is dependent upon the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe for a non- 
literal translation. 

Mk 1425 offers a variation of some importance. Here in 
place of the Greek xaivdv the Syriacs have an adverb Adam 
(newly). There is no idiomatic necessity for the adverb. I shall 
drink it with you newly even reads a little awkwardly in Syriac 
as in English. The Matthean parallel follows the Greek with 
the adjectival reading in both versions. A.2&am is certainly not 
a reading the Peshitto would have originated. Through a slip 
of the reviser we have gained evidence that he had an earlier 
Syriac version before him, the version known to us in Mark 
through the Sinai Palimpsest. 

Mk 15 36 wSsele (and they say) differs from the singular 
déywv of the Greek. In the Greek the man who offers the sponge 
full of vinegar is presumably the one speaking, in the Syriac 
the people who stand about. The distinction is clear and would 
not have passed unchanged had not the reviser’s attention 
flagged, perhaps after long hours at his exacting task. 


In addition to these seventy unique Syriac readings, a second 
list has been compiled, in which the agreements between the 
two Syriacs have some support in Greek MSS, or other ver- 
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sions, or both. Readings supported only by the later versions 
are actually readings peculiar to the two Syriacs, even though 
for the sake of strict accuracy they have been placed in the 
second rather than the first list. As in the first list, most of the 
Syriac readings noted are variations from the Greek text. Some 
of the variants are relatively insignificant, unworthy of notice it 
they were isolated examples. But repeated minute changes of 
the same sort acquire, by their recurrence, a value greater than 
their sum. For this reason differences involving only a kat or de 
have been listed. Changes in ordinary conjunctions and some 
other variants have not, however, been consistently included, 
for in some cases the variation was presumably fortuitous. 
Agreements supported by the majority of texts have been 
omitted, for they would only prove how frequently the Syriac 
translation is in accord with the whole mass of textual evidence. 


Agreements of the Sinai Palimpsest and the Peshitto 


having some Support 





MSS. etc. supporting 


Textus Receptus, etc.} Syr sin et pesh the Syriac 





mepiratayv be and walking 8 B DL fam 13. 33. OL al. 
yevécBar — fam 1. 13. 69. 28. 700. Cop al. 
elaeNav — S CLA fam 13. 28.565. 
ypapparets add. their CAM2Z33.cfal. 

Aeywr ea om., éa S*BDW6028. 565. OL 
el0éws —_— D W Geo? Aeth 

eb0éws — W OL al. 

bre — Wee 

kal — 700. 

KwpomoXeus villages and cities | (D) (A) OL Cop sah 

é&y rats ovvaywyats | add. all e 

elmovros abrod —_ NBDLW 69.* 543. 565. 
OL 

kal — © Cop sah et boh 

eyéveto was created W fam 1. 700. Aeth 
™TpooKaprepi} bring near i ff Cop sah 

bao elxov pdaoriyas| and those on whom] A f 

were plagues 
bru _ DW OL 
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Textus Receptus, etc. 


Syr sin et pesh 


MSS. etc. supporting 
the Syriac 








mwavres ot Saipoves 
elOéws 6 *inoods 
els THY Oadacoav 
joay dé 

kal idob 

bre 

ore 

ore by eyo 


Ovyarpds abrijs 
elrev 6 Baorreds 
aitnowpar 

9 6¢ dre 

kai? 

6 be 

dedre byets abroi 
kai! 

nd 

éuepice 

kal joa 


kal mpoowppicbnoav 


Kowats xepoi, Tovr’ 
éorw avirrots 

joalas 

évrad\para 

THPHONTE 


& éorw d@pov 

el tis Exe 

Tov SxXAoV 

on 

olKov 

kal amexpiOnoav 
ait@ 

elroy 

kal yvovs 6 *unaods 
revyer 

éxere THY Kapdiav 
duav 





add., ére 
was standing 


he came 


those devils 


praem., and fell 


om., ldob 


whom I 


om., abrijs 

and said the king 
ask of him 

add., to her 

add., for the sake of 
and 

come let us go 


they divided 

but they were 

with their hands un- 
washed 

add., the prophet 

of commandments 

you set up 


who has 
praem., this 
behold 

homes 

they say to him 


add., to him 
praem., now 


is your heart 





A 28. 

OL 

DWFOL 

CAM 9G fam 13. 28. 700. 

BWOL 

DMIIOL 

SBCLAW O9 fam 1. 28. al. 

OL 

8 BC*LADW 565. OL 

NSBDLA®OOL 

D @ fam 13. al. 

237. 154. 

SB DL6@ fam 1. 28. 565. 700. 
OL 

fam 1. 131. OL al. 

(P*) f q Aeth al. 

Geo! Aeth 

28. Geo Aeth 

D OL Geo! Aeth 

BCLAW fam 1. 28. OL al. 

D OL Aeth 

59. 73. 

106. 

Aeth 

OL 

D W 91. 209. 28. 565. 700. OL 

b c Cop sah 


Aeth ; 

(ornonre) D W © 1. 209. 565. 
28. OL 

Aeth 

Cop Aeth Arm 

L OL al. 

Cop Aeth 

6. 37. 238. 245. 282. 

Aeth Geo! 


L 282. Aeth al. 
1. 150. 1342. 


D6 565.aq 
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Textus Recepius, etc. 


Syr sin et pesh 


MSS. etc. supporting 
the Syriac 








6~8adpovs 
bre Kai 


of 5é dor 
kal 
GAdor 5e 
kal abrés 
pera Tpeis tuépas 
HA. ody po. 
kal joay 
obxére 
TO &k vexpav 
avacrhvar 
elxrov 
arroxpubels 
émnpwrnoe 
as 


quiy 

omdayxvicbels éy’ 
quads 

kal avéorn 

ye 

elev 

dvopari pov 

els TO mip Td 
acBeorov 

kTioews 

pabyrai 

be 

Never 

wan 

Aeyoures 

ot dé 

be 

62 

*inoov 

arnrOov dé 

eeNOovruw abradv 

mOev 


éx’” abrnv 


a&NXd 
bre 





praem., and 

he says to them, 
and when 

they say 

and others 

on the third day 

and (pro atv) 


when he has risen 
from the dead 

I said (elra) 

praem., Jesus 

praem., Jesus 

since 


me 
pity me 


add., about him 
add., to them 
in the name 


add., his 


add., to them 


add., to him 


and they went away 
when he went forth 
add., to it 


(6) 
and 
perhaps 





Cop boh 
Aeth 


Akal. 

ki 

fam 13. Arm al. 

W @ fam 1. 28. Geo 

W fam 1. fam 13. 28. 565. 
c Cop boh Aug. al. 

1 48. 1 49. c Cop sah 
565. 59. 225. k 

D W fam 1. fam 13. OL 


NBL W W fam 1. 28. 565. 

W © P* fam 13. 28. 565. al. 

¢ fam 1. 124. 28.a c Aeth 

( o}) W C* LAW @ fam 13. 
565. OL 

Aeth 

Aeth 


W P* vid k 1 al. 

Aeth 

472. ci 

ABCLZIg¢NIlal. 
SBCLAW W fam 1. 28.kd 


D OL al. 

D @ 565. 700. OL 

r! vid 

© 892. 474. Cop sah Aeth 
40. 91. 237. b al. 

SB DOCLA 565. Cop al. 
Geo! 

579. g! 

beq 

L 131. 47. 108. al. Geo 
NBLAVckal. 

DOL 

W fam 13. 225. al. 

0188. a 

NS BLAYW 33. OLal. 
Geo? 

56. 58. a bq Arm 
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Textus Receptus, etc. 


Syr sin et pesh 


MSS. etc. supporting 


e 
the Syriac 








hveyxay 

Aeywr 

kal 

Neyer 

Tpockaer apevos 
6 dé 


amroxplels elzrev 

6 pev 

6 GvOpwros éxetvos 
elrev 
ebxaprorncas 

ore yeyparrat 
éav 

be 

eb0éws 


arayayere 
ENaov 

Kal Teves 
wad 
elrev 


pera 

airg? 

TOV WETpOV 

Neyer 

kal émBadov exdare 


TapeowKay 

obKeére 

tTapedwKey 

abrov Thy Kepadijv 
kadape 

abt 

é evayrias abrod 

Alay 


ph OapBeiobe 





add., to him 


calls 

add., Jesus 
and he 
add., for 
add., ére 
om., &roxp. 
and 


add., to them 
blessed 

for it is written 
praem., 6re 


add., him 
but some 
praem., and 
add., to him 


upon 

him 

add., to him 

and he began to 
weep 

add., him 

add., to them 

him upon his head 
with a reed 

in his face 

by him 


do not fear 





g* Cop Aeth 

28. 

B Cop Geo? 

o V 33. 565. 61. 108. al. 
59. 238. 262. 1 al. Geo” 
D © 565. 700. OL al. 

W 6 fam 13. 28. Cop 
W fam 13. 700. OL 

2 700. OL al. 
NBCDLYOL 

291. 544. 1241. 1342. OL 
Cop sah Irenint 

W A@ 565. k i Aeth 
OL 

2 N k Geo 

W fam 1. fam 13. 

B fam 1. OL 


D W 2 fam 1. fam 13. 565. 700. 


OL al. 
DZIyNO565.a bal. 
D 9 fam 1. 565. 700. OL 
0 fam 13. 565. 700. Cop sah 
W @ fam 1. fam 13. 565. al. 
D W 9G fam 1. fam 13. 565. 
OL 
(mt) G fam 1. 33. 28.a 
W fam 1. fam 13. 


fam 1. fam 13. 565. 700. c Geo 


DOL 
D 9 565. OL al. 


W fam 13. 56. al. 
106. 330. ff Cop al. 
F 54. 282. 

D 565. OL (Geo) 


Cop boh 

W 1. 22. 59. 
DWkm 

DW 68 565. al. 
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A few of the above readings require comment. éyévero (Mk 
2 27), is a case in point. At first glance the Syriac NSsN2 (was 
created) appears to be an emphatic translation of éyévero. Were 
there no variant in the Greek text at this point, a variant in 
the underlying text could not be assumed from the Syriac. But 
here the textual variant éxrlo6y actually exists in Greek and it 
is therefore reasonable to assume that the earlier Syriac was 
entirely accurate. The translator of the Evangelion da-Mephar- 
reshe had éxrio@n, not éyévero in his Greek text. But the 
Peshitto reviser, whose Greek text was not Caesarean, pre- 
sumably had éyévero in his Greek. Yet the Peshitto has never- 
theless retained the earlier Syriac reading. 

mpooxaptepf, Mk 3 9, means basically to continue, and here 
probably to continue near. The Syriac translation ,oe3383 can 
only mean bring near, a word that suits the context admirably, 
but is scarcely.an accurate rendering of the original. The word 
does not occur elsewhere in the Gospels, but is used nine times 
in the Acts and Epistles. No Old Syriac version of these is 
available, but in the Peshitto 338 is not used in any of the nine 
places. This fact confirms the supposition that 338 is an un- 
usual translation in which the Peshitto has uncritically copied 
the Old Syriac. 

Mk 14 23 offers an interesting reading, for it is not by accident 
that the reviser kept the 433 of the Sinaitic. The Peshitto 
stands entirely alone in the conflate reading gave thanks and 
blessed. The reviser noticed the discrepancy between the Syriac 
and his Greek text. Because of the Greek he inserted gave 
thanks, but retained the familiar blessed which not improbably 
entered the Syriac Gospels with the Diatessaron. Perhaps the 
association of memory rather than the Old Syriac was respon- 
sible for the reading of the Peshitto. The Diatessaron may be 
the basis for this and several other variants, but could not 
possibly be the cause of éach and every reading in which the 
Peshitto follows the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe. The Diates- 
saron was a mosaic not readily resolved into its four com- 
ponents. 
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The second list, being composed of readings which have some 
non-Syriac support, contributes by this very fact some further 
evidence showing that the Peshitto is a revision. In those in- 
stances in which the Peshitto could have adopted the reading 
from the type of Greek text represented by the supporting MSS, 
it is important to note whether the type or types of these sup- 
porting MSS are characteristic of the Peshitto or of the Evan- 
gelion da-Mepharreshe. 

A survey of the above list shows that the attesting MSS fall 
roughly into three groups:— & B, etc.; D OL; and the Caesarean 
group, 9 fam 1. fam 13. 28. 565. 700., also W, which however, 
should be grouped with D in the earlier chapters. These are 
precisely the groups which Burkitt’s investigation shows to be 
affiliated with the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe.? Some evidence 
for the various affinities of the Peshitto, a mixed text, is given 
in the latter part of this article. In no case is the Neutral, 
Caesarean, or Western text the prime factor in the composition 
-of the text which Rabbula and his assistants used in making the 
Peshitto. This fact makes conspicuous the types of text agreeing 
with the Sinaitic and Peshitto. 

The results obtained through the first list are therefore clearly 
corroborated. Not only do the additional identical readings of 
the Old Syriac and Peshitto strengthen the case for the depend- 
ence of the Peshitto upon the Old Syriac, but the fact that the 
MSS and versions which share these readings with the Syriac 
are habitually allied to the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, not to 
the Peshitto, carries its own decisive evidence. For in many 
places the Peshitto copied the exact wording of the Old Syriac 
in actual disagreement with the Greek text on the basis of which 
the Old Syriac was being corrected. Obviously Rabbula used a 
copy of the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe as the basis of his 
translation. 

Furthermore, the material exhibited in the tables does not 
complete the actual evidence. The strongest argument for the 
dependence of the Peshitto upon the Evangelion da-Mephar- 


9 F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, vol. II, pp. 226-251. 
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reshe is a careful comparative reading of the two versions. No 
two translators could have arrived separately at the unanimity 
of expression found in the two. They are basically the same 
text with variants rather than two individual texts with points 
of contact. This conclusion may perhaps not be demonstrated, 
but it is not subjective. For those who desire it, the evidence is 
at hand in the texts. 

The first list, in which the two Syriacs stand alone against all 
other known witnesses, offers reasonable proof that the Peshitto 
is a revision of the Old Syriac, not a fresh translation. The fuller 
evidence of the second list substantiates this hypothesis, and the 
cumulative comparative evidence of the texts is conclusive. 


The second problem with which this article is concerned is 
the determination of the type or types of Greek text to which 
the MS used in revising the Peshitto is allied. Where the Pe- 
shitto and Old Syriac agree, there is, of course, no indication of 
the Greek reading; but where the Peshitto departs from the 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, it presumably follows a Greek text. 
Since the Greek text used by the reviser can only be determined 
by the readings of the Peshitto which differ from the Old Syriac, 
these variations must be carefully examined. 

First, with the Sinai Palimpsest as a base, all variations of 
the Peshitto from the Sinai Palimpsest in Mark were listed and 
the Greek MSS supporting the Sinai and Peshitto readings, 
respectively, were noted. Since this series of variants covered a 
hundred odd pages, a chart of readings selected from the whole 
list was made. Singular readings of the Peshitto and readings 
too widely attested to be useful for analysis were omitted from 
the chart. To reproduce the chart here is impractical, and only 
its summary can be given. 

Since the Peshitto has often been assumed to represent the 
Ecclesiastical type of text, the number of readings shared by 
the Peshitto with A M SVQ EFGH 2 ¢ N II, the principal MSS 
of the Greek Ecclesiastical text, was first examined. Only those 
cases have been counted where at least two of the Greek MSS 
mentioned above agree with the reading of the Peshitto. In 
most cases the reading is supported by at least three-fourths of 
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the Ecclesiastical MSS. The investigation shows that the per- 
centage of agreement for the Peshitto and the Ecclesiastical 
text is 48.9%. Clearly then, the Peshitto was revised according 
to a MS which was largely Ecclesiastical in its readings. Very 
nearly half the readings are Ecclesiastical. But what of the 
other half? A large proportion of the reviser’s Greek MS must 
have belonged to a non-Ecclesiastical type. 

Before considering this problem, however, an attempt was 
made to discover to which subdivision of the Ecclesiastical text 
the Peshitto is most closely allied. The results are not striking. 
With no one MS is there such close affiliation as with the com- 
bined text. M at first appears to be nearer the reviser’s Greek 
MS than any of the others. But further examination of the 
chart reveals the fallacy of this conclusion. In Mk 11 1—1443, 
M has more readings in common with the Peshitto than else- 
where. In fact, for these chapters the correlation is remarkably 
high, 71.4%. But for the remainder of Mark the percentage of 
agreement falls to 38.6%. Therefore, the reviser of the Sinai- 
Syriac had at hand a MS which in Mk 11-14 was slightly 
different in character. It is noticeable that where M is espe- 
cially strong, the II support is also marked. The proportion of 
II present in the Peshitto jumps from 39.7% for the whole of 
Mark to 66.6% for this section. As in the case of M, the pro- 
portion of II in the rest of Mark is much lower. With the ex- 
ception of M and II there is nothing at all unexpected or excep- 
tional to record for any of the MSS of the Ecclesiastical text. 
Each contributes an inconspicuous number of agreements. The 
alignment of the Peshitto is apparently not with any particular 
member of the Ecclesiastical text, but with that text as a whole. 

Whether the Greek text on the basis of which the Old Syriac 
was revised was so thoroughly hybrid in nature as the figures 
indicate must remain in doubt. The Peshitto is essentially the 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe corrected. And though the revision 
was thorough, the proportion of late readings may have been 
larger or smaller in the Greek than in the Peshitto. If the 
Ecclesiastical text differed from the Old Syriac in a more strik- 
ing way than did the other type or types of text that consti- 
tuted the reviser’s MS, he may have adopted the readings 
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which offered the greater contrast to the existing Syriac. If this 
supposition should be true, the proportion of Ecclesiastical read- 
ings which has filtered through from the reviser’s Greek MS to 
the Peshitto is higher in the Peshitto than it was in the MS 
itself. 


On the other hand, there may have been a larger proportion 
of the Ecclesiastical text in the Greek MS than there is in the 
Peshitto. We know the reviser sometimes failed to revise. Con- 
sequently, where a substantial Ecclesiastical influence is evident, 
an even stronger Ecclesiastical text may have been in the back- 
ground. Not all that was in the Greek MS would have been 
transferred into the Syriac. There seems to be no way of dis- 
covering how strong an infusion of the Ecclesiastical text the 
reviser’s MS contained. 


The problem of the non-Ecclesiastical relationships must now 
claim attention. From the material contained in the chart, the 
existence of Neutral readings in the Peshitto is readily dis- 
cernible. But the analysis itself is less simple. Subsidiary 
charts had to be devised to discover whether there is any appre- 
ciable degree of Neutral influence independent of other texts. 
The answer is a definite affirmative. It can be said with assur- 
ance that about one fifth of the Peshitto’s non-Sinaitic readings 
are Neutral.?° Consequently, we know that the reviser’s Greek 
MS contained a marked proportion of Neutral readings in addi- 
tion to those of the Ecclesiastical type. 

The question of the Caesarean text has no decisive solution. 
There are some readings, possibly aggregating another fifth of 
the non-Sinaitic variants in the Peshitto, which may be Cae- 
sarean. Some of these have a combination of Neutral and 
Western attestation, the mixture characteristic of the Caesarean 
text. But the readings themselves in Mark are vague in nature 
and can scarcely be called representative examples of the Cae- 
sarean text. Therefore, any conclusion as to the amount of 
Caesarean influence in the reviser’s Greek MS must be largely 
conjectural. 


% The Neutral text is to be understood as including the more specifically 
Alexandrian group, C L A W 33. 
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With the Western text the situation is, surprisingly enough, 
quite different. The MSS of the Western text have too many 
readings coinciding with the Peshitto to be ignored. In fact, 
there are actually five readings of the Peshitto with only Western 
support. The percentage of correlation between D W (Mk 1-5) 
OL, and the Peshitto is 29.1%, an unexpectedly large proportion 
of agreement." This agreement is not limited to any one section, 
but is distributed with fair uniformity throughout Mark. A 
table was made to indicate the distribution among the Old 
Latin texts of the agreements with the Peshitto. It was found 
that while the European Latin MSS supply the major portion 
of the attestation, the African Latin, k and e, are by no means 
lacking. The only conclusion that can be drawn from this 
material is in at least partial contradiction to the generally 
accepted idea of the Peshitto’s text. For it is clear from the 
above that the Peshitto depended on a Greek MS which some- 
where in its history (or the history of one of its ancestors) had 
been subjected to Western influence. 


Certain results of the second problem investigated are quite 
clear. The Ecclesiastical text has unquestionably the strongest 
representation. This is not surprising. Indeed, the surprise is 
that it is not stronger, for the traditional view would have it 
that the Peshitto is an almost typical witness to the late text. 
Such the Peshitto text emphatically is not. A large proportion 
of the text is Old Syriac as the first part of this article shows. 
And of the remainder, only about one half is Ecclesiastical. It 
is unfortunate that there is not sufficient evidence to relate the 
Ecclesiastical element in the Peshitto to one or more sub- 
divisions of the late text. Perhaps through a study of Matthew 
and Luke it may sometime become possible to narrow the 
Peshitto’s affiliations to a group within the type. 

The more valuable result lies in the findings on the cther 
types of text. They offer the proof that the Syriac veision 
known to us as the Peshitto has some non-Ecclesiastical origins. 


11 Figures apply only to the readings of the chart on which they are based, 
and not to all possible readings in Mark. But the chart may safely be assumed 
to be indicative of the whole. 
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The Neutral, Caesarean, and Western texts make their respec- 
tive contributions. The Western attestation is especially startling. 

Possibly these Western readings were not found in the re- 
viser’s Greek MS. Perhaps the more important of them be- 
longed to the Diatessaron, were dropped by the translator of 
the Old Syriac, but found a place in Rabbula’s revision. If the 
Old Syriac was much used and circulated, familiar phrases from 
the Diatessaron would have crept back into some copies at 
least. Or again, the reviser’s own intimate knowledge of the 
Diatessaron may have influenced his translation in defiance of 
his texts, and thus account for the Western readings. The ob- 
jection to both these possibilities lies in the trivial character of 
the majority of the variants. It is improbable that they would 
have made a sufficient impression on anyone’s mind to affect 
the readings of a codex unless actually present in the text 
copied. It is indeed difficult to account for the thoroughgoing 
infiltration of the D-OL type in the Peshitto except on the 
hypothesis that the readings already existed in the reviser’s 
Greek. 

This brings to the fore the question of the reviser’s Greek 
MS. It has been referred to as an entity, but it may not have 
been a single MS. A collection of MSS would account neatly 
for the varieties of text. But whether the reviser used one or 
several codices is relatively unimportant, since the several types 
were all gathered together in one place. Whether they had 
been copied into a continuous MS or were physically discon- 
nected does not alter the degree of mixture. Why did Rabbula 
choose an inferior text? Perhaps he was attracted by the 
legibility of the script or the beauty of the illuminations. 
Handsome copies are notorious for poor texts. 

Rabbula desired to bring the Syriac church into conformity 
with the more advanced church at Antioch. Antioch would, 
therefore, be the natural center from which to procure a Greek 
MS or MSS for making his revision. Does the excessively mixed 
type found in the Peshitto represent the text current at Antioch 
in the first quarter of the fifth century? The answer is not 
inevitably in the affirmative. Certain MSS which happened to 
be at Antioch may not have been of Antiochian origin, and 
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may have differed from the official text used in the Antioch 
church. 


It is even conceivable that Rabbula’s MS did not come from 
Antioch. The extensive correspondence carried on between 
Rabbula and Cyril of Alexandria opens, for a moment, an allur- 
ing vista. Did Cyril provide the MS? But second thought 
repudiates the idea. There does not seem to be any record of 
friendship between the two before the theological discussion 
which ended in the Nestorian schism; in fact Rabbula was 
among those who condemned Cyril’s views at the Council of 
Ephesus in 430 A.D. True, from 431 until his death in 435 
Rabbula was a fervent, even a violent supporter of Cyril’s; but 
his previous opposition to Cyril (subsequent to Rabbula’s de- 
nunciation of Nestorius) makes it unlikely that the friendship 
between the two men was of long standing. And the revision 
must have been made prior to the controversy, since the Peshitto 
was used by Nestorians as well as Monophysites. 


Rabbula is reported to have gone to Constantinople various 
times. He could have obtained the MS on one of his visits. 
Since, however, the connection between Antioch and Con- 
stantinople was close, the two churches may well have used 
much the same type of text. So we revert to the original sup- 
position. The MS used in the Syriac revision almost certainly 
came from Antioch. And though this MS may by some chance 
have differed from those in general use there, the probability is 
that it was a typical example of the Gospels as they were read 
and copied early in the fifth century at Antioch. 


APPENDIX I 


The possible influence of the Diatessaron upon both the 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe and the Peshitto has received pass- 
ing mention several times, but since it may have a bearing upon 
the present subject, further investigation is required. If a sub- 
stantial group of readings are shared by the Diatessaron and 
the Peshitto, but not by the Old Syriac, a direct and inde- 
pendent influence of Tatian’s work upon the Syriac Vulgate 
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would be manifest and the findings of the first problem dealt 
with here would be vitiated. 

Although the extant material is inadequate for a thorough 
scrutiny of the relation of the Diatessaron and the Peshitto, 
some indication of the facts may be obtained. Ephrem’s quota- 
tions have been studied in Hill’s English translation,” in C. A. 
Phillip’s Notes,3 and in Rendel Harris’ Fragments.** The results 
are amazingly meager. Scarcely any readings in Mark present 
clear evidence for direct influence of the Diatessaron upon the 
Peshitto. If we had a copy of the Syriac Diatessaron as it came 
from Tatian’s hands, the number of these variants would doubt- 
less be increased. Yet, if the Peshitto were heavily checkered 
with readings from the Diatessaron, there would certainly be 
clearer indications of the fact. Perhaps a careful examination of 
Matthew would reveal in that Gospel a closer relation between 
the Diatessaron and the Peshitto. 

For Mark, however, the evidence does not discredit our sup- 
position that only occasional, inadvertent, renderings in the 
Peshitto are to be attributed directly to the Diatessaron’s 
influence. 


APPENDIX II 


For the sake of completeness, it seems desirable to examine 
the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, although it 
belongs to a later period than the Peshitto, and is written in a 
different dialect. It is thus quite unlikely that the Lectionary 
ever was a factor in the revision of the Peshitto. Yet a trans- 
lation in the Palestinian vernacular may well have existed long 
before the Lectionary came into being.’ How early there is no 
way of knowing. It is conceivable that the lost Gospels in the 


J. Hamlyn Hill, The Earliest Life of the Christ ever Compiled from the 
Four Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, 2nd ed., 1910, App. X. 

3 C, A. Phillips, Some Notes on Ephrem's Gospel Text, in Amicitiae Corolla, 
dedicated to Rendel Harris and edited by H. G. Wood, London, 1933. 

™ Rendel Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus on the 
Diatessaron, Cambridge, 1895. : 

1 G. H. Gwilliam, The Palestinian Version of the Holy Scriptures. Oxford, 
1893. 
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Palestinian dialect, which served as a base for the Lectionary, 
may also have had some influence on the history of the Syriac 
text. 

A collation of the Lectionary MSS with the Peshitto in 
Mark (chapters 2-5 inclusive) revealed surprisingly that the 
underlying text of the Peshitto is much more closely related to 
that of the Lectionaries than to the Sinaitic. But the divergence 
of renderings, and the dissimilarity of vocabulary and phrasing, 
prove that no relationship exists between the Peshitto and the 
Palestinian Syriac. The following examples are typical. 

Mk 24: Pesh 2xsa SXs0 (on account of the crowd); Pal Syr 
2.0852 Sos (on account of the crowds). 

Mk 27: Pesh 26» saxoS wax osse (who is he that can 
forgive sins); Pal Syr Sas wosxs So. wo (who is able to 
forgive trespasses). : 

Mk 2:8: Pesh \oomdss (in themselves); Pal Syr yoom\s (in 
themselves). 

Mk 29: Pesh > S:020% 02 (or to say); Pal Syr 3es39 22 
(or to say). 

In dozens of cases which could be given, the texts are almost, 
if not quite, identical; but the mode of expression shows that 
they are absolutely independent translations. This line of in- 
vestigation has succeeded only in demonstrating what could 
have been anticipated — the independence of the Palestinian 
Syriac. 

The examination of the Palestinian Syriac confirms indi- 
rectly the relationship existing between the Old Syriac and the 
Peshitto. The agreements between the Old Syriac and the 
Peshitto were not caused by the character of the language: 
identity of expression is by no means a necessity in Syriac. 
Consistently the Palestinian Syriac has three or four times the 
number of variants per verse that the Sinaitic-Peshitto collation 
has. In spite of the similarity of the underlying texts, the same 
thing is said differently in almost every phrase. This fact throws 
into relief the numerous detailed agreements in rendering be- 
tween the Sinai Palimpsest and the Peshitto. In the light of the 
possible differences, the identities are more significant. 








CRITICAL NOTES 


THE HEBREW DIVINE NAME AND THE 
PERSONAL PRONOUN HU 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ANY have been the attempts at interpretation of the 

Divine Name, none better than the original essay. in 
Ex 3 14, “I am that I am,” 6 évtwvr77s, “‘the Existing One,’’ as 
Cod. Venetus expresses it.t President Morgenstern’s admirable 
article in this JouRNAL (62 [1943] 269-80), ‘“‘Deutero-Isaiah’s 
Terminology for ‘Universal God’,” has quickened the writer’s 
mind to further thought. The basic theme in that study is the 
“IT am YHWH,’” and its parallel, ‘‘I am He.’ 

For the divine personal pronoun there is an interesting case, 
perhaps generally overlooked, especially as the Masoretic point- 
ing does not so understand it, in II Ki 2 14, according to which 
Elisha in striving for a miracle cries out: ‘Where is YHWH 
the God of Elijah, even He (7 5&)?’’4 There is also the enig- 


t The writer has earlier made such an attempt in JQR (1925), 268, and his 
Arabia and the Bible, p. 169, according to which, with Arabic hwy, “‘to befall,’’ 
in mind, YHWH would be the Incident One. Cf. the divine sibbé, turn-about 
of fate, I Ki 12 15. 

2 The occurrences of the phrase are listed by S. H. Blank in his ‘Studies 
in Deutero-Isaiah” (HUCA 15 [1940] 1-46), to which Morgenstern in n. 2 
of his article adds some overlooked cases in Jer., Zech., Mal. 

3 Occurring at Is 41 4; 43 10, 13; 46 4; 48 12; at Dt 32 39, “I, I am He,” with 
added exegesis, ‘‘and the there is no God along with Me;” and at Ps 102 28, 
“thou art He.’’ Cf. Gesenius, Heb. Grammatik, § 135, 1, n. 2, accepting the 
meaning ‘“‘the same’’ for the pronoun, and so the EVV in the Psalm cited, 
following the Greek. 

4The LXX found in this phrase a mysterium, and transliterated with 
agow, and so the Patristic writers handled it. There has been great variety 
in exegesis and criticism of the passage; the English RVV have the correct 
translation in the margin. 
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matic occurrence at Jer 5 12: “They have denied YHWH: Not 
He (wm x5)!” This has occasioned much discussion; Duhm 
speaks of it as ‘“‘eine volksthiimliche Aposiopese.”” Evidently the 
pronoun is an avoidance of the Name, but is practically iden- 
tical with it. In addition are to be noted the names in which the 
pronoun replaces the Name, Abihu, ‘‘My Father is He,” Elihu, 
““My God is He” (see Noth, Die israelit. Personennamen, 143). 

Studies of the Name have been confined to the verbal form 
yhwh (which is not of Hebrew root) and yhyh. But another 
approach is possible by considering the relation of the Name to 
the pronoun ha. The earliest form of the Name was doubtless 
Yahi. What was the etymological relation of ha, Yahi, Yahweh? 

It is a descent to late times to cite Arabic similars, but they 
should be noted. Wahrmund in his Hwb. d. arab. u. deutsch. 
Sprache (2: 1133), defines huwa (= Heb. hi) with “er; es; Gott,” 
and (p. 1229), yahuwa with ‘‘Er! (Gott), auch Anruf: he.’’ That 
is, this word is primarily an exclamation, ‘‘O He!’’ The mystery 
of the pronoun is continued by another citation from the same 
lexicon. P. 1139 presents huwiyatun (literally ‘‘he-ness’’) as 
“‘Wesen, Essenz, Existenz, géttl. Wesenheit,’’ thus an abstract 
quality derived from the pronoun. Cf. also Freytag in his 
Lexicon 4: 415a, defining huwa as “he; the same,” and citing 
‘ana huwa as ‘“‘I am the same” (cf. note 3 above for the corre- 
sponding Greek translation). He also notes on p. 421 huwiyatun 
with some Arabic comments. The Muslim theologians should be 
further explored for this divine ‘‘He”’ in the absolute. 

This religious ejaculation is definitely illustrated by Hughes 
in his Dict. of Islam, s. v. ‘‘Zikr,”’ 7. e. the rites of the enthusiastic 
Dervishes, p. 705: “They gradually raise the voice, and without 
ceasing repeat ‘Y4 Allah!’ (O God), or ‘YA Hoo!’ (O He).” 
The cry is given again, p. 706. Professor Hitti has kindly given 
the writer a graphic reminiscence of his attendance at such 
enthusiastic gatherings: ‘The ‘lateness of Moslem theology,’ 
which is here invoked to explain an ancient Hebrew term, is 
disturbing; but I must admit that every time I attended a 
dervish dhikr and heard the circle round the hall respond to the 
chant with which the shaykh opened the ceremony, with the 
chorus Allah Hua, the O. T. name came to my mind. As the 
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ceremony progresses, the members of the inner circle entwine 
their arms, bend toward each other and gradually raise their 
voices, repeating without interruption Ya-Allah or Ya-hi, Ya-hi, 
Ya-hi to the point of autointoxication.” 

But Arabic theology might well be regarded as too late to 
explain the divine Name of the ancient Hebrews. However there 
is remarkable Accadian parallel. Deimel in his Pantheon baby- 
lonicum (p. 256), presents cases'of the pronoun 5# with the 
divine determinative, and so equivalent to “He,” and used 
. with reference to Marduk. Also H. Bauer in his Ostkanaander 
(1926), notes the Old Bab. name Yau-Su, meaning “Yau is He.’ 

As a result, it appears that the Name is not based on the 
non-Hebrew verb ‘‘to be,”’ or “‘to befall,”” but upon the pronoun. 
The hi-yahi has been verbalized with the invention of a verbal 
root, hwy, coming to be identified with Heb. hyy, ‘‘to be.” For 
such an interchange there is a parallel in the Arabic with the 
divine appellative, ta‘ala, a verb meaning “he is self-exalted,” 
coming to be used nominally, “the Exalted One,” = Hebrew 
‘elyon. The Name then means, “He is He,” an early theo- 
logumenon, but at the basis of all theology.® 


ADDENDUM 


Since the submission of the above to the Editor there has come to hand 
R. A. Bowman’s notable article, ‘Yahweh the Speaker’ in JNES 3 (1944) 1-8. 
It will add most interestingly to the discussion of the subject, while withal it 
is an encyclopaedic review of the etymologies offered for the Name. In n. 11 
he cites Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 328, n. 84, calling atten- 
tion to Mowinckel’s interpretation of the name as yé huwa, ‘O He, O That 
One;’ the present writer regrets to have been ignorant of this distinguished 
predecessor’s etymology in line with his own. 


5 For the question of the appearance of Ya-um=YHWH in Bab. tablets 
see Rogers, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 89 ff. 

6 The writer is indebted to good friends for their consultation with him on 
this theme, President Morgenstern, Professors Albright, Gehman, Hitti. 
But they are not compromised therewith. They can speak for themselves. 





PHILO ON JEWISH CITIZENSHIP 
IN ALEXANDRIA 


HARRY A. WOLFSON 
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F THE political condition of the Jews in Alexandria cer- 
tain facts are definitely established. They had their own 
politeuma, which was a form of self-government enjoyed by 
Jews and non-Jews alike in many Hellenistic cities. Both Philo 
and Josephus refer to this Jewish politeuma in Alexandria as 
politeia, and to the Jews of Alexandria they refer as politai, 
i. e., citizens. But the question arises whether the Jews of 
Alexandria were politai only of the Jewish politeuma or politeia, 
or whether they were also politai of the polis or politeia of 
Alexandria. Josephus, it is generally admitted, contended that 
the Jews were citizens of the city of Alexandria itself.* As to 
whether he was right in his contention, historians, prior to the 
publication by H. I. Bell of the Claudius letter to the Alex- 
andrines, in 1924, differed in their opinion. Now, with the 
publication of that letter, it is generally accepted that the Jews 
were not citizens of Alexandria, and various explanations are 
given of Josephus’ claim of citizenship for them.’ But with re- 
gard to Philo there is a difference of opinion among scholars as 


tH. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt, 1924, p. 14, n. 1. 

2 Ibid., pp. 11-13, where a summary of the various views is given. Cf. also 
M. Radin, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans, 1915, pp. 109-110; J. 
Klausner, Histortyyah Yisre’elit, 1924, III, p. 228. 

3H. S. Jones, “Claudius and the Jewish Question in Alexandria,” The 
Journal of Roman Studies 16 (1926), pp. 26-29; W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic 
Civilization, 1927, pp. 176-177; 2nd ed., 1930, pp. 191-193; E. R. Good- 
enough, The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt, 1929, pp. 15-16; 
A. Tscherikover, Ha- Yehudim we-ha- Yevanim ba-Tekufah ha-Hellenistit, 1930, 
pp. 314-339; S. Tracy, Philo Judaeus and the Roman Principate, 1933, pp. 
16-21; S. W. Baron, The Jewish Community, 1942, I, pp. 76-77. 
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to whether he claimed Alexandrian citizenship for the Jews 
or not.4 

It is the purpose of this note to call attention to a passage in 
which, we shall try to show, Philo gives us a clear definition of 
the political position of the Jews in Alexandria in its relation to 
that of the other classes of the population. 

The passage in question is a general remark, in his De Vita 
Mosis, appended to his description of the Jews in Egypt at 
the time of the exodus as “strangers” whose ancestors had 
migrated to Egypt from Babylon and were, therefore, “in a 
sense, suppliants, who had found sanctuary in the pledge of 
faith of the king and the pity felt for them by the inhabitants.”’s 
In his appended remark he says: ‘For strangers (&€vov), in 
my judgment, must be regarded as suppliants of those who 
receive them, and not only suppliants but settlers (uérouxot) 
and friends, eagerly seeking equality of privilege with burgesses 
(a4o7@v) and already being near in status to citizens (woAtrais), 
differing but little from natives (abroxOdvwy).’”® 

In this passage, it will be noticed, Philo goes out of his way 
to make a plea for “‘strangers.” In this plea, he contends that 
“strangers” are to be regarded as “‘settlers’’ or metics. Evidently 
the position of ‘‘settlers’’ was already established in the eyes of 
those to whom he addresses -himself. With reference to ‘‘set- 
tlers,”’ he describes their position in terms of their varied rela- 
tion to three other classes of the population, whom he designates 
respectively as “‘burgesses,’’ ‘‘citizens,’”’ and ‘“‘natives.’”’ In rela- 
tion to ‘‘burgesses,” he says, the “‘settlers’’ are seeking equality 
of privilege with them, whereas, in relation to ‘“‘citizens,’”’ they 
already closely resemble them, and, in relation to “natives,” 
they differ but little from them. 

There can be no doubt that Philo is describing here actual 
conditions in a community with which he was acquainted, and 
that community was undoubtedly Alexandria. In Alexandria, as 
in other Hellenistic and Greek cities, there must have been settlers 


4 Bell, op. cit., pp. 11-14. 

5 De Vita Mosis, I, 7, 34. 

6 Ibid., 35; Colson’s translation, except for the last part which is rendered 
here more literally. 
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known by various names, but described here by Philo by the 
Athenian term metoikoi. Alexandria also had a class of people 
technically known as “‘burgesses,” though also called “citizens.” 
This name was especially applied to the most privileged class of 
the population, the Greeks; for Alexandria, like Athens, strictly 
speaking, was a town or burg (Gorv) and the privileged Greeks 
there, again strictly speaking, were burgesses (do7ol).7 In 
Alexandria there were also those who were not “burgesses” but 
only ‘‘citizens’” (zoAtrat), i. e., members of a politeuma, a term 
which Philo himself elsewhere applies to the Jews.* Besides 
these, there were in Alexandria also “natives,” by which is 
meant the original Egyptian population, the aol. These 
“‘natives,”’ or Jaoi, are described by both Strabo and Josephus 
as émtxwptot,? and therefore it is not strange that Philo, in re- 
writing a scriptural story, should use the term atr6x@oves which 
occurs in the Septuagint as a translation of the Hebrew word for 
native-born. 


Now at about the time of Philo, as may be gathered from the 
Claudius letter, many “‘settlers’’ succeeded in becoming ephebi, 


by means of which they could become full Alexandrian citizens 
or ‘‘burgesses.”” Concerning them Claudius writers: ‘“To all who 
have become ephebt down to my principate I secure and con- 
firm the Alexandrian citizenship (3roAecreiav) with all the privi- 
leges and amenities enjoyed by the city, except only to such as 
may have intruded themselves among you and contrived, 
though born of servile mothers, to become ephebi.’’° Philo 
therefore says that the “‘settlers’”’ are ‘eagerly seeking equality 
of privilege’ with the “‘burgesses,” the implication being that 
there was an opportunity for them of becoming ‘‘burgesses’”’ and 
that they were availing themselves of that opportunity. In 
their relation to the ‘‘citizens” or Jews, Philo says of the “‘set- 
tlers’”’ that they are already ‘“‘near in status to’’ them, prob- 
ably meaning that all ‘‘settlers” possessed privileges of religious 


7 Jones, op. cit., p. 28. 

8 Legatio ad Gaium, 31, 211. 

9 Strabo, XVII, 1, 12; Josephus, Bell. Jud. II, 17, 7 (§ 487). 

10 Bell, op. cit., p. 24, lines 53-57; p. 28 (9); Jones, op. cit., p. 28. 
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autonomy like those enjoyed by the Jews. Then, in their rela- 
tion to the “natives,” he says of them that the “settlers” are 
“differing but little” from the ‘‘natives,” undoubtedly referring 
to the fact that both of them were subject to the payment of a 
poll-tax," from which “burgesses” and Jewish ‘‘citizens” were 
exempt. 

The main purpose of Philo’s digressive remark, as we have 
seen, was to make a plea on behalf of “‘strangers,”’ that they 
should be treated like ‘‘settlers.”” The historical occasion that 
gave rise to that plea can be conjectured. From the Claudius 
letter it is known that during his reign ther. was migration of 
foreign Jews to Alexandria, where they were welcomed by the 
native Alexandrian Jews against the opposition of the non-Jews. 
Claudius in his letter appeals to the Jews “‘not to introduce or 
invite Jews who sail down to Alexandria from Syria or Egypt.’’* 
The same condition must have existed at the time of Philo. It 
may therefore be reasonably assumed that it was in connection 
with this opposition on the part of the Alexandrians to the ad- 
mission of Jewish “‘strangers” to Alexandria that this appeal was 
made by Philo. 


 Laum, Aaoypagia, Pauly-Wissowa, 23, col. 732, lines 54-65. There is no 
explicit statement that metics were subject to poll-tax, but from the list of 
those who were exempt from such a tax it may be inferred that all “‘settlers’’ 
who were not citizens had to pay it. Cf. U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, 
pp. 240f.; L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken, Grundztige und Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 57 and 189. 

Bell, op. cit., p. 59, lines 96-97; p. 29. 





A NOTE ON ACTS 11 27-30 


DONALD FAY ROBINSON 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


T HAS become a commonplace of modern criticism to identify 
the visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem which is re- 
corded in Acts 11 s7-30 with that recorded in Acts 15 1-35,? and 
both of these with the visit described by Paul himself in Gala- 
tians 21-10, the so-called second visit. I wish to suggest that 
this identification is erroneous; that it is to be identified rather 
with the so-called first visit, the visit recorded in Acts 9 26-30 
and Galatians 1 18-24. 
The points of similarity between Galatians and 2 Corinthians 
10-13, and especially the references to a period of fourteen years 
(Gal 21 and 2 Cor 12 2), suggest strongly that the two letters 


were written at approximately the same time, near the end of 


t Frank W. Beare, ‘The Sequence of Events in Acts 9-15 and the Career of 
Peter” (JBL 62 [1943] 295-306) accepts this identification as ‘‘a matter of 
general agreement,” and then goes on to say that the author of Acts gives 
“a fictitious explanation for the first version, i. e., the collection which Paul 
brought with him on his final journey.”’ I am convinced, on the contrary, that 
Acts 11 27-30 is essentially reliable (possibly even an eye-witness account, as 
the ‘‘we” in the western text of 11 28 suggests); and that it is Acts 15 1-35, 
which Beare accepts without cavil, that is fictitious. Beare contends that 
Acts 11 1-18 is “‘sheer fiction, devised by the author of Acts to disguise the 
fact that the Gentile mission was inaugurated in Antioch, without authoriza- 
tion from Jerusalem.” I agree; but I feel that Beare has not gone far enough, 
and that Acts 10 1-48, 15 1-35, and those later passages that refer back to these 
(16 4; 21 25) are all liable to the same indictment. Acts 15 1-35 has a germ of 
history behind it, the conference described in Gal 2 1-10; but in my opinion 
it is doublet of the visit referred to in Acts 18 22, where the textual confusion 
may point to editorial revamping of earlier material. Indeed there are 
numerous indications that Acts as we now have it is a careful revision of an 
older history, one purpose of which was to show that the Jerusalem church, 
to use Beare’s phrase, ‘was the fountain-head of every new departure in 
Church life and work.” 
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Paul’s stay in Ephesus, in or about the year 54.? If this is so, 
the second visit in Galatians is to be identified with the visit 
referred to in Acts 18 22, which took place in 52. Since 2 Corinth- 
ians 12 2-4 quite probably refers to Paul’s conversion experience, 
that event must have taken place in 39, and the first visit to 
Jerusalem in 41. If this analysis of the data in Galatians and 
2 Corinthians be correct, it is impossible to identify the visit 
in Acts 11 27-30 with the second visit, for 11 2s specifically refers 
to the famine which plagued the eastern part of the empire 
between 46 and 50 as having occurred after the visit. If, how- 
ever, the visit in Acts 11 27-30 be identified with the first visit, 
the reference to the famine is chronologically correct. 


It has always been assumed that on his first visit Paul went 
directly from Damascus to Jerusalem. As a matter of fact 
none of the records says this, Paul’s own account reads, ‘But 
when it pleased God...to reveal his son in me,...imme- 
diately I conferred not with flesh and blood: neither went I up 
to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me; but I 
went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus. Then after 
three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter.’”’ In other words, 
Paul’s first reaction to his conversion experience was to go into 
Arabia. He then returned to Damascus. How long he stayed 
or when he left he does not say. Then three years after his con- 
version he went up to Jerusalem. But where he came from he 
does not say. The assumption that he went from Damascus 
to Jerusalem is an assumption only. 

The story in Acts 9 26-30 is not wholly reliable, for in certain 
points it contradicts Paul’s own description of the visit in 
Galatians. But even the story in Acts does not say that he went 
from Damascus to Jerusalem. Acts reads: ‘‘Then the disciples 
[in Damascus] took him by night, and let him down by the wall, 
in a basket. And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed 
to join himself to the disciples.’”’ Again the juxtaposition of 
Damascus and Jerusalem is a juxtaposition and no more. The 
story says that some time after his escape from Damascus Paul 


*For a similar chronological interpretation, cf. J. Knox, “The Pauline 
Chronology” (JBL 58 [1939] 15-29). 
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visited Jerusalem; but it does not say how long after. So far 
as anything the story actually says is concerned, several years 
and miles of travel may have intervened. 

Paul’s own account of his escape from Damascus in 2 Corinthi- 
ans 11 32, 33 gives no indication of the relation of that event to 
the other events of his life. He does say, however, that it took 
place during the reign of Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea. Since it 
is possible that Aretas came into control of Damascus, or at 
least the area around it, in the year 37, it is a reasonable guess 
that Paul’s escape took place between that year and the year 40, 
when Aretas died. If 39 be accepted as the date of Paul’s con- 
version and 41 as the date of his first visit to Jerusalem, it seems 
possible that his escape from Damascus took place either late 
in the year 39 or early in the year 40, a year or more before his 
trip to Jerusalem. 

Acts 9 27 says that Paul was sponsored on the occasion of his 
first visit to Jerusalem by Barnabas. If, as has usually been 
assumed, Paul made that visit directly from Damascus, how 
does it happen that Barnabas was his sponsor? When and where 
had Barnabas met him? There is no slightest indication that 
Barnabas had ever visited Damascus. On the other hand, if 
Paul already belonged to the church in Antioch, of which Bar- 
nabas was a leading member, and if Paul had come to Jerusalem 
as Barnabas’ companion, it is quite understandable that he 
should on that occasion have been sponsored by Barnabas. 

It seems to me probable then that what actually took place 
was this. Paul escaped from Damascus and went, either directly 
or indirectly, to Antioch, where he associated himself with the 
church there. About a year later a collection was taken up in 
Antioch for the church in Jerusalem. Barnabas was selected to 
carry it. And Paul, wishing to interview Peter, went along as 
Barnabas’ companion. 

Acts 11 25 asserts that Paul’s connection with the church in 
Antioch was due in the first place to Barnabas; that Barnabas 
“heard that Saul was in Tarsus,’ to quote the western text, 
and went there to find him and bring him to Antioch. This may, 
of course, be true. Paul may have gone from Damascus to Tarsus 
and preached; and news of his preaching may have come to the 
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ears of Barnabas in Antioch. It is perhaps equally likely, how- 
ever, that Acts 11 25, 26a is editorial cement to bind Acts 9 30 to 
Acts 11 30; and that in actual fact Paul came to Antioch of his 
own accord because the Antioch church was already partly 
Gentile.s In either case it seems probable that Paul’s association 
with Antioch began about a year before his first visit to Jeru- 
salem. Indeed, the reference to ‘‘a whole year” in Acts 11 26 
may be a confirmation of this. 


3 Cf. Acts 11 20. 





ANCIENT JEWISH CALENDATION: 
A CRITICISM 


RICHARD A. PARKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N AN article in this JOURNAL (61 [1942] 227-80) Miss Grace 
Amadon has presented a theory of ancient Jewish calenda- 
tion strikingly at variance with the commonly accepted idea 
that observation of the crescent was the controlling factor in 
beginning the Jewish months and year. It is the purpose of the 
writer to bring forward certain objections to this new theory. 
Since Miss Amadon is primarily interested in the crucifixion 
period let us first of all tabulate the data which determine the 
1st of Nisan for the years A. D. 28 to 34 from the standpoint of 
the first possible visibility of the crescent at Jerusalem. 


Hours that must 

elapse before Latitude of 

crescent can moon at 

Conjunction be visible Nisan 1" conjunction 
Apr. 13, 4:40 P. M. 21.6 Apr. 15 —4°92 
Apr. 2, 8:01 P. M. 23.6 Apr. 5 —4°74 
Mar. 22, 8:13 P. M. 23.6 Mar. 25 —4°49 
Apr. 10, 2:00 P. M. 22.5 Apr. 12 —2°13 
Mar. 29, 10:27 P. M. 19.9 Apr. 1 — 1°46 
Apr. 17, 9:38 P. M. 18.5 Apr. 19 +1°82 
Apr. 7, 2:07 P. M. 17.1 Apr. 9 +2°48 


This tabulation has been made by the use of the new moon 
tables of Carl Schoch in The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga 
(Oxford, 1928). While these tables are particularly for Babylon 
they may also be used for Jerusalem because of the very slight 
difference in latitude (Babylon, 32°5; Jerusalem, 31°8).? Cor- 


* In each case Nisan 1 actually begins with sunset of the day before, but 
this is the conventional way of dating according to the Julian calendar. 
2 Cf. Schoch, Ammizaduga, 94. 
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rection for the difference in longitude requires that 37 minutes 
be subtracted from the time of conjunction at Babylon to give 
the correct time of conjunction at Jerusalem. Schoch’s tables 
G and H permit the calculation of the hours that must elapse 
between the conjunction and the visibility of the new crescent 
on the following day. Thus in A. D. 28 the period from con- 
junction to 6:00 P. M. of the next day is 25 hours, 20 minutes. 
Since only 21.6 hours are necessary, the crescent will surely be 
visible on the evening of April 14, weather permitting, and April 
15 will be Nisan 1. 

The dates for Nisan 1 tabulated above are the same as those 
on which the Passover Graph II (p. 267) is based. This is the 
graph labelled False by Miss Amadon and she further states 
(p. 268): ‘And neither is the conclusion valid that Graph II 
represents an ‘observed’ new moon in ancient times.” But that 
is exactly what Graph II does represent unless Miss Amadon 
is able to demonstrate that Schoch’s new moon tables have been 
incorrectly compiled and give inaccurate results. If that is her 
opinion it is certainly not shared by other astronomers and 
chronologers.3 

Miss Amadon’s conclusion derives from her belief (p. 253) 
that the most important factor bearing on the length of time 
from conjunction to visibility (her ‘‘translation period’’) is the 
moon’s anomaly as revealed in its waxing period (the time from 
conjunction to full moon). Let us assume, for the moment, that 
she is correct and that an increase in the waxing period should be 
reflected in a corresponding increase in the translation period. 
Her Table I gives the following figures: 


Translation Period (Days) Waxing Period (Days) 
1.09 13.94 
1.95 14.39 
2.92 15.09 
3.19 15.36 


As the moon’s anomaly increases, it apparently slows down and 
takes longer to reach full moon. Thus in A. D. 31 it requires 1.42 


3 Cf. Fotheringham, Ammizaduga, passim; P. V. Neugebauer, Astronomische 
Chronologie (Berlin, 1929), I, 34. 
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more days to become full than in A. D. 28, an increase of 10.1%. 
The translation period for the same years, however, has increased 
by 2.10 days or 192.6%. Clearly the only necessary increase 
would be 10.1% of 1.09, giving a translation period for A. D. 
31 of 1.20 days, which would place Nisan 1 on April 12, in agree- 
ment with our table and two days in advance of Miss Amadon’s 
date. 

It will be noted that our table of required hours does not 
increase by 10.1% between A. D. 28 and 31. That is because 
(contra Miss Amadon) there is another element in the moon’s 
movement, its latitude, which is of equal importance with its 
anomaly. Schoch states (Ammizaduga, 97): ‘‘In spring the mean 
anomaly of the moon is of the same importance as her latitude, 
but in autumn her latitude is far more important.” Thus in 
our table the lengthening waxing period of the moon may be 
reflected in an increase in the number of hours necessary for 
visibility, or in a movement of the latitude of the moon from 
south toward north of the ecliptic, or in a function of the two. 
In A. D. 28, for example, the hours for visibility are 21.6 and 


the latitude of the moon is -4°92. In A. D. 31, the hours re- 
quired are 22.5 but the latitude has decreased to —2°13. 

If we now compare the dates for Nisan 1 which depend on 
first visibility of the crescent and the dates which Miss Amadon 
proposes we have the following interesting table: 


Nisan 1 (First Visibility) | Nisan 1 (Miss Amadon) Difference 
Apr. 15 Apr. 15 
Apr. Apr. 5 
Mar. Mar. 26 
Apr. Apr. 14 
Apr. Apr. 2 
Apr. ’ Apr. 21 
Apr. Apr. 10 


In two years out of seven, Miss Amadon finds it necessary to 
place Nisan 1 on the third day of lunar visibility. It is inconceiv- 
able to the writer that any ancient people using a lunar calendar 
should follow such a practice. 

Miss Amadon is forced to this treatment of lunar visibility 
by her theory that the 14th of Nisan must follow the astronomical 
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full moon; but all that her quotations from Jewish and Christian 
sources really indicate is that the full moon normally occurred 
sometime on the 14th. It hardly seems. necessary to go deeply 
into this theory as it is sufficient to point out that nowhere in 
Jewish law is there set forth any statement of a necessary relation- 
ship between the feast of Passover and the full moon.‘ 

Moreover, Miss Amadon has made the error (diagram B, 
p. 245) of placing the slaying of the paschal lamb on the eve 
between the 13th and the 14th of Nisan and the Passover supper 
on the night of the 14th. This results no doubt from her belief 
that the Last Supper and the Passover supper were one and the 
same meal (p. 247). But Dr. Feigin has shown that this was 
not the case;5 and we must assume that in the crucifixion year 
the normal order of events obtained, that the lamb was slain 
in the late afternoon of the 14th and the Passover supper was 
eaten that evening, on the 15th. 

This, together with the other inconsistencies brought out 
above, seem to the writer to constitute insuperable objections 
to the acceptance of Miss Amadon’s theory. 


4 My authority for this statement is Dr. Samuel I. Feigin of the Oriental 
Institute. 

5 Samuel I. Feigin, ‘The Date of the Last Supper” (Anglican Theological 
Review, 25 [1943] 212-17). 





THE CRUCIFIXION CALENDAR 


GRACE AMADON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE criticism by Dr. R. A. Parker with reference to the lunar 
argument published in the December number of JBL (1942) 
is a contribution inviting consideration from those who are 
interested in biblical chronology. With regard to the computa- 
tion of OT and NT dates, scholarship has commonly employed 
only a “rough rule,” and hitherto little progress has been made 
in producing a Jewish calendar table that both harmonizes with 
the motion of sun and moon, and at the same time is in agree- 
ment with the ancient historical synchronisms, of which the Bible 
has even a larger number than the Babylonian and Assyrian 
monuments. 

About the turn of the present century, simultaneous study of 
the problem was renewed in various universities and other 
centers of research. Inscriptional chronology was perhaps the 
moving impulse that promoted investigation on the part of 
universities and museums, while the leading observatories, 
which constantly receive inquiries concerning the crucifixion date, 
have been necessarily interested in the Jewish phase of this 
calendarial argument. Standard almanac computers know that 
the modern rabbinical institutions are not the exact counterpart 
of the ancient Jewish feast dates. It is further admitted by 
Jewish writers that their forefathers — in the words of Piniles — 
“die 34 Jahre nach dem Nicder Concil den Kalender geregelt, 
darauf Bedacht genommen, dass kein Fremder und Unbefugter 
in seine Principien eingeweiht werde.’* 

This procedure has been in direct contrast to that of the 
Babylonians, who have left their chronological imprints on 
tablet and stone. It has not been difficult therefore for Christian 


t Adolf Schwarz, Der Jiidische Kalender, Breslau, 1872, 42. 
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scholarship ‘to postulate that the Jews, upon the return from 
Babylon, continued to use the same calendar as they adopted 
during captivity. And especially has this assumption had appeal 
because Judaism, from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, has 
retained the Babylonian names of the months. But in addition, 
a second hypothesis now claims, inasmuch as the Schoch tables? 
appear to satisfy the Babylonian observations of the moon, that 
by these same tables the biblical dates can be computed. From 
the time of Ezra, Jewish chronologers have challenged this 
first assumption,’ and this short study again calls in question the 
second. The principal features of Dr. Parker’s criticism we shall 
discuss in the same order as submitted. 


1. The Application of Schoch’s Tables to Biblical Dates. 
The following statement testifies to the degree of accuracy 
of Schoch’s Neulicht dates for the meridian of Babylon: 

“Schoch claimed for his Table M an accuracy of about 75 per cent 
(op. cit., p. 101) in the dating of the beginnings of months, but was less 
certain as to the identification of the months themselves. This figure is 
not borne out; for, after adjusting his Table M in accordance with the 
intercalations given in our Plate I, we find his dates for the beginnings of 
years to be but 61.5 per cent accurate.’’4 


The foregoing degree of accuracy was ultimately raised to 
70 per cent by careful checking and calculation, that is, for the 
meridian of Babylon; but for the meridian of Jerusalem, the 
percentage is said to be a little lower. The conclusion is then 
drawn that for historical purposes this uncertainty is not im- 
portant, even though 30 per cent of the dates may be off by one 
day! It is this latter hurdle that makes these tables of so little 
value for the meridian of Jerusalem. For thereby it would not only 
be impossible to tie a particular event on a definite Julian date 
to celestial motion, thus identifying the corresponding year, but 
the same handicap would also make impossible the solution of 


2 Richard A. Parker and Waldo H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 
(Studies No. 24, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago), 1942. 

3 Schwarz, loc. cit., 15. According to Ezra 32-5 and Neh 10 29-33, the 
returning Jews consecrated the Mosaic new moons, not the Babylonian. 

4 Babylonian Chronology, p. 23. 
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any ancient synchronism that equates a Jewish date with a 
certain day of the week. Of this kind are many of the biblical 
date constructions, whose synchronisms hold an indispensable 
relation to the chronological outline of the Bible, and whose 
importance is unquestionable. 

As regards the season of the year and the time of the festivals, 
the Jewish form of date is even more revealing than its Julian 
substitute; but, by means of the latter, the positions of the 
heavenly bodies can be brought into telling relation with the 
biblical text. Hence the futility of calendarial tables with 
equivocal Julian dates whose most obvious function is to tie 
up the chronological outline of some period of consequence, 

It is not Schoch’s mathematics which have thrust doubt into 
the validity of his Neulicht dates. P. V. Neugebauer acknowl- 
edges the accuracy of his calculations, but at the same time 
states that Schoch’s exactness does not relieve an uncertainty 
that exists with respect to the arc of vision. These are Neuge- 
bauer’s words with reference to Schoch’s new values which he 
had corrected for refraction: ‘Die Resultate werden damit 
rechnerisch genauer; es ist jedoch zu beachten, dass die immer 
noch bestehende Unsicherheit im Sehungsbogen erheblich grésser 
ist als die Ungenauigkeit der Werte in Tafel 28.”’s 

Both Fotheringham and Neugebauer protested at first against 
the lunar theory of Schoch; but ultimately his tables were ac- 
cepted because “his astronomical formula appeared to agree 
with the attested Babylonian dates.”” But why not? Schoch 
deduced his empirical rule from about 400 observations of the 
moon in the Neo-Babylonian period plus about 100 personal 
observations of the moon and planets.’ His rule necessarily 
would exactly conform to the kind of Neulicht he selected. The 
application of his formula precisely shows that in general he 
chose the youngest moons possible — those in which the Neu- 
licht appeared within one day, or at the most two days — never 
three — after conjunction. In other words, Schoch’s limits for 


5s P. V. Neugebauer, Hilfstafeln zur Berechnung von Himmels-Erscheinungen, 
Leipzig, 1925. Anhang, 1. 

6S. Langdon and J. K. Fotheringham, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, 
p. 95. London, 1928. 
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the arcus visionis are invariably minimum values. This his 
table definitely illustrates: its extremes are only 17 to 23 hours, 
as Parker states. 

On the contrary astronomers, from Aratus to Fotheringham, 
who have left records of the moon’s visibility, are in agreement 
that the moon takes from one to three days — and over — after 
conjunction, to appear.” Hevelius, who observed the moon in 
northern latitudes around Danzig, even stresses the fourth day.® 
And observers further state that the Nisan moon’s early or late 
appearance largely depends upon her distance from the earth. 
There are many instances on record that confirm these facts. 

There is, however, an outstanding theory that disagrees with 
this lunar postulate — that of Maimonides. He says —I give 
Mahler’s German translation: - “Der Mond wird verdunkelt 
in jedem Monate, und wird nahezu 2 Tage nicht gesehen, unge- 
fahr 1 Tag vor der Conjunction und ungefahr 1 Tag nach der 
Conjuction.’’9 

Maimonides found a supposed proof for his theory in the 
ancient astronomy of the Greeks,'’® who in turn had studied in 
the Chaldaean schools. And so Sidersky is probably correct in 
stating that the new moon limits of Maimonides agree with 
those of the Chaldaean priests, who wished to determine in 
advance the neomenies." Fotheringham computed the angle of 
vision of Maimonides’ tables, and found it to occur on the 
average about twenty minutes after sunset. But on this basis 
the lunar theory of Maimonides breaks down, for the new moon 
must set about an hour after the sun in order to be seen at all. 
This fact is easily deduced from any standard almanac. Hence 


7 A few instances cited in JBL, December, 1942, 259-264. 

8 Johannes Hevelius, Selenographia, Gedani, 1647, 274. 

9 Maimonides, Kiddusch Hachodesch, tr. into German by Mahler, p. 2. 
Wien, 1889. 

” Karl von Littrow, ‘Zur Kenntnis der kleinsten sichtbaren Mondphasen”’ 
(Sitzungberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, 1872, 
p. 480). 

1 D. Sidersky, ‘“‘Le Calcul Chaldéen des Néoménies” (Revue d’Assyriologie 
16 [1919] 25, 28). 

1 J. K. Fotheringham, “Astronomical Evidence for the Date of the Cruci- 
fixion” (Journal of Theological Studies 12 [1910] 121). 
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not only are the tables of Maimonides based upon too low a 
limit for the arc of vision, but so also are the visibility limits of 
Fotheringham and Schoch, who ultimately built on the same 
theory.* 

As further evidence that Schoch’s values for the arcus visionis 
are altogether too low, the following instances are taken from 
his tables, in Babylonian Chronology, years 16 to 45 A. D.: 


Instances of Too Short Translation Periods in Schoch’s Tables 
(Computed to a 6:00 p. m. sunset, Jerusalem Civ. Time) 


A.D. Date Tr.P°Wax.P°°A.D. Date Tr.P. Wax. P. A.D. Date Tr. P. Wax. P. 


(Day) (Day) (Days) 
27 IV 26 .S51* . 37 Ill 7 .83 
‘ -66* 


28 -65* 
14 «g x 38 II 24 
29 a x 39 V 13 
85 42 IV 10 
43 III 31 
44 120 
d III 19 
II B . Viz 

° Translation Period °° Waxing Period 


Comments.— The foregoing table represents the extremely short trans- 
lation periods found on the last page of Babylonian Chronology. With 
those marked by an asterisk, the Neulicht occurs on the very day itself 
of conjunction — an astronomical event which is commonly impossible. 
This fact was well known to the ancients, as pointed out by Pliny,“ and 
also by Scaliger, Bucherius, and others.'s It is easy to see that the new 
moon could not be visible when only 6 to 11 hours (0.427 to 0.446) east of 
the sun. But when the moon is far from the earth, and for that reason in 
slow motion, it is equally impossible that the earth’s satellite can be seen 
within two days after conjunction, and hence the Neulicht is carried to 
the third day."* This condition Schoch’s lunar theory fails to meet. 


As early as the sixth century B. C., the Babylonians are said 
to have recognized the moon’s anomaly.'? Therefore their lunar 
observations should periodically show longer translation periods 
than Schoch’s calculations allow. If, however, the conjunction 


3 For ascertaining the Neulicht, Fotheringham first followed the rules of 
Hevelius (JBL 61 [1942] 266), but 25 years later, changed to the theory of 
Maimonides. He and Schoch both were interested in a world calendar. 

™% Pliny, Natural History, I, tr. Bostock and Riley, p. 49. London, 1855. 

18 Bucherius, De Doctrina Temporum, p. 372. Antverpiae, 1634. 

6 The ist of Nisan in the 6th of Darius I, 516 B. C. is an example of a third 
day Neulicht, Jewish reckoning (Ezra 6 15). 

17 Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, p. 45, 1928. 
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date had been tabled with each Neulicht, the series would have 
increased in value; for thereby each date would be subject to 
constant checking, and the most important dates would ulti- 
mately receive correction, an extremity which Shoch himself 
concedes: 


“If in any particular year Nisan is known to have begun earlier or later 
than the date given in these tables, the whole calendar should be shifted 
by one or two months so as to bring it into the correct position, regard 
being had to the intercalation of a second Ulul where that is known to have 
taken place.’ 


While this method of correction is not dependable, yet it is 
a significant witness to the uncertainty of his dates. 


2. A “Percentage Rule’’ for the Neulicht. 

There never has been anything simpler than trigonometric 
functions by which to compute the moon’s exact place in her 
orbit. However, the simple relationship between the translation 
and waxing periods, as described in the JBL article, has been 
understood for centuries. Similar analogies have been made by 


Pliny, Maimonides and his interpreters, Reinhold, and Kepler. 
The age of the crescent is to be known by its size;'® the broader 
the crescent, the greater the elongation;?° and from Maimonides 
the following: 


“‘Atque ex his, qui de luna nascente renunciarent, tentandae fidei causa, 
quaerebatur etiam & illud, luna quam alté ferebatur. Id cognoscitur ex 
arcu visionis, qui si brevior est, cursus lunae propiis a terra volvi, si 
longior, luna moveri videtur altiis. Ut enim visionis arcus longus est, 
ita lunam oculi altam a terra percipiunt.”’* 


In other words, when the moon is near the earth, the arc of 
vision is short, and when the moon is far from the earth, the 
arc of vision is long. In ancient Israel, the astronomers could 


8 Ibid., 100. 

19 Johannes Kepler, Gesammelte Werke, Band II, Astronomiae Pars Optica, 
p. 207. Miinchen, 1939. 

20° EF. Baneth, “Maimuni’s Neumondberechnung,” Teil III, Zwanzigster 
Bericht tiber die Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums in Berlin, 
1902, 118. 

2 R. Mosis Majemonidae, Sacrificiis Liber, tr. de Compiegne de Veil, p. 424. 
Londini, 1683. 
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evaluate this lunar distance by the eastern movement of the 
moon among the stars, and her height above the horizon. We 
can get the same information by comparing the arc of vision, or 
its time equivalent, the translation period, with the waxing 
period of the moon. For the waxing period is also long or short 
according as the moon, in this part of her orbit, passes through 
perigee or apogee. Similarly, therefore, the arc of vision has an 
approximate relation to the length of the waxing period — when 
the one is long or short, so also is the other. That is simple; 
but the relation is merely an approach to the length of the arc, 
as it was represented to be in my study. 


3. “Nowhere in Jewish law is there set forth any statement of a 
necessary relationship between the feast of the passover and the full 
moon.”’ 

Dr. Feigin is cited as authority for the foregoing assertion. 
If by Jewish law the Talmudic teaching is referred to, then he 
is quite right, for nowhere, it appears, in the tractates of the 
Talmud is even the current calendar of Hillel II found under 
discussion.” Nevertheless, the relation of the rabbinical passover 
to the full moon is definitely set forth by modern Jewish chro- 
nologers as, for example, by Sidersky as follows: 

“Nous savons, en effet, que de soir de la paque juive doit coincider 
avec la pleine lune (d’aprés des textes cités plus haut de Joséphe et de 
Philon), et ne pouvait en aucun cas précéder ce phénoméne physique. 

Il peut arriver quelquefois que, par suite de certaines circonstances la 

néoménie soit fixée au surlendemain de la conjonction et que la paque 


soit célébrée 24 heures aprés la pleine lune, mais le contraire est impos- 
sible.’’3 : 


In the Pentateuchal law, too, the case was similar, for a very 
precise relation necessarily existed between a fixed passover 
date on a fixed meridian and both new and full moon. The 
nations of the Near East have left significant records of the date 
when the Nisan moon fulled in Mediterranean countries. With 
the Romans, whose earliest calendar was lunar, the ides marked 


22 Schwarz, loc. cit., 37, 38. 

23 D. Sidersky, ‘Etude sur l’origine astronomique de la chronologie juive,” 
Mémoires présentées par divers savants a l’Academie des Inscriptions et belles- 
lettres de V Institut de France. Vol. XII, part 2, 1913, 636. Paris. 
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the day of full moon.* This obviously occurred on the 13th in 
the time of corn harvest, for ultimately this same date became 
au ideograph in the Julian calendar, in whose paschal month 
April the ides were always commemorated on the celebrated 
“13th.’"5 Similarly, in the earliest calendar of Egypt, which also 
was lunar, the full moon was feasted on the 13th day, and the 
feast was called ‘‘Feier des leuchtenden Aufgangs.’** That this 
date was patterned after the spring month is indicated by the feast 
of the 14th, which was named “‘Feier der Majestat des Widders.’’” 

The Arabs too, though their months were wandering through 
all the seasons, still had distinguishing names for certain nights 
of the month, and called the night following the 13th day badr, 
because in it the moon is fuil and her light complete.?* So also 
the Babylonians had rules for the days of Nisan. On the 13th, 
“Sin bears a full crown!’ In Babylonia no month commonly 
had the same number of days from year to year, but always on 
the important 13th of Nisan, an offering was made to Sin with 
his full crown of light. Such was astronomical law in the countries 
bordering on Jerusalem. 

Consequently the fixed Pentateuchal Passover date on 14. 
Nisan obviously occurred on the day after the Jewish date of 
full moon, and certainly not before! According to this interpreta- 
tion the frequently cited commentary of the Jewish philosopher 
Aristobulus has been understood. He dedicated his exposition 
of the Pentateuch to Ptolemy Philometor,’° and his precepts 
regarding the ancient Passover were taught by his disciples — 


2% Martin P. Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning, p. 167. London, 1920. 
“Nonnullis placet, Idus dictas vocabulo Graeco, a specie, quae apud illos 
vocatur, quod ea die plenam speciem luna demonstret”’ (Venerabilis Bedae, 
Opera Omnia, ed. Giles, Vol VI, p. 176. Londini, 1843. 

3s Cf. Webster. 

*° Heinrich Brugsch, Astronomische und astrologische Inschriften altaegyp- 
tischer Denkméler, p. 50. Leipzig, 1883. 

27 Ibid. 

38 Albirfini, Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, p. 75. London, 1879. 

2S. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendar, p. 76. 
London, 1935. 

3° Eusebii Pamphili, Chronict Canones, ed. Fotheringham, p. 221. Londini, 
1923. 
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the Agathobuli. The very same Passover (full-moon) doctrine 
was proclaimed in the significant Greek of Philo in the time of 
Christ.** Presently it is acknowledged by the Christian church — 
John, Polycrates, Anatolius, Theophilus, Ambrose. In the lan- 
guage of astronomy, in the Reformation of 1582, the following 
is what Aristobulus taught: 
“Quum duo sint aequinoctia, veris & autumni, aequis spatiis dirempta: 
& 14. die mensis primi sit statua solemnitas post vesberam, quando Luna 
Soli opposita é regione deprehenditur, sicut etiam oculis probare licet: 
invenitur utique vernalis aequinoctii partem Sol obtinens; Luna veré é 
contrario, autumnalis.’’ 


“On the 14th day of the first month after the evening when the 
moon is caught in the region opposite to the sun, the feast is 
fixed!’’ Clearly, then, this point of time was the end of the 13th, 
on which day the moon must have fulled. The Church received 
this passover-full-moon doctrine from Jewish interpretation of 
Pentateuchal law, adjusted her Easter cycles in harmony with 
this principle,33 and henceforth contended that “‘never, according 
to the custom of the Church, was the paschal limit on the full 
moon.”’34 

The accompanying table of graphs further demonstrates the 
difference between the reckoning of the Nisan new year in har- 
mony with the ancient position of the passover after the full 
moon, and the new moon formula of Schoch, who places the 
passover before, on, and after the moon has filled her disk, as the 
case may be. 


3t The following excerpt from Special Laws II, 210 is similar to the one from 
Nancel: “iva yt) ped’ tpépay povov adda Kal vixtrwp wdnpns 6 Kdopos Fj 
TOU dice TayKadov dwrés, jAiov Kal ceAnvns Kat’ éxelvnv THY huepay 
GdAnAos eravareddAovTwy airyats divacraros Gs peoprov ob draxpive 
oxétos.” The double prepositioned éx-avarcANOvTwy is significant — éxt 
obviously referring to the setting sun, and 4a, to the rising full moon on 
“that day,” the paschal 14th. (Sp. Laws II, 149.) 

32 Nicolai Nancelii, Analogia Microcosmi ad Macrocosmi, Secunda Pars, 
col. 1204. Paris, 1611. 

33 J. G. Hagen, Catholic Encyclopedia, art. Lilius, 1X, 251. New York, 1910. 
Joseph Scaliger, Thesaurus Temporum Eusebit Pamphili, Canonum Isagogi- 
corum, Liber Tertius, p. 183. Amstelodami, 1558. 

4 Dionysius Petavius, Animadversiones in Epiphanii Opus, p. 195. Coloniae, 
1682. 
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NATURE OF ANCIENT JEWISH CALENDAR 
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Passover = >» on, or after F.M. 
TI] WAXING PERIOD GRAPH (Astronomical) Nisan 


Ir.P. = Translation Period. Ap = Apogee. Per = Perigee GA 


Description. In Graph I, each 1 Nisan date is found by placing 14 
Nisan on the day after the Jewish date of full moon on the Jerusalem 
meridian, and from thence counting back to 1 Nisan. The translation 
period equals the difference in time between the local conjunction and 
the sunset beginning of the 1st of Nisan. 
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In Graph II, 1 Nisan is taken from Babylonian Chronology. Translation 
periods are computed the same as for Graph I. 

In Graph III, the Nisan waxing periods are obtained by subtracting 
the corresponding new moon dates from those of the full moon.s The 
peak of each wave answers to the longest interval, and the valley, to the 
shortest. Graph III is not hypothetical, for it is based upon known figures. 

Comments. It is not difficult to see that Graph I more nearly conforms 
to the known figures of the third graph than does Graph II. This relation 
is a reliable check upon the lunar theory involved, for the translation 
period is necessarily governed by astronomical factors which advance the 
moon east of the sun at the time of conjunction. The most consequential 
factor in the paschal period is the moon’s perigee or apogee, for in the 
spring of the year the moon’s latitude is not of so great importance, a fact 
which Schoch has clearly stated, along with Maimonides, Sidersky, 
Baneth, Ferguson, Fotheringham, Draper, and many others. The follow- 
ing is Schoch’s argument: 

“‘Besonders bemerkenswert ist, dass im Friihling das notwendige Alter 
viel mehr darauf an, dass der Mond sich méglichst schnell von der Sonne 
entfernt, um eine bestimmte Elongation zu erreichen ... Dagegen ist im 
Friihling eine grosse positive Breite weniger wichtig, da dann die Ekliptik 
schon so steil am Abend gegen den Horizont aufsteigt, dass die positive 
Breite die Héhe des Mondes iiber dem Horizont nur wenig vermehrt.’’* 


Consequently, if it were not for the moon’s perturbations and 
other irregularities due to the shape of her orbit, lunar motion 
at Passover time would be a simple problem for the mechanic. 
With reference to Graph II, however, it is clear that Schoch’s 
lunar theory almost wholly annulls any anomalistic relation 
between his dates and the moon’s true motion. In very few 
years does his 1 Nisan outline mesh with the moon’s actual 
course as portrayed in Graph III. 

As to the question whether Schoch’s tables correspond to 
lunar observation in Babylonia, I will give an interesting example 
of his table date being too early, as is frequently the case on the 
meridian of Jerusalem. Let us go back to the 37th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar II (—567/566), as reported by Neugebauer and 
Weidner.3? The computed lunar eclipse was not seen in Babylon, 

38 Ginzel’s Chronologie. 

36 Karl Schoch, “Christi Kreuzigang am 14 Nisan” (Biblica 9 [1928] 50). 

37 P. V. Neugebauer and E. F. Weidner, ‘‘Ein astronomischer Beobachtungs- 
text aus dem 37. Jahre Nebuknezars II” (Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der 


Kénigl. Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig Philologisch- 
histortscher Klasse. 67 [1915] 34). 
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but the recorded Nisan full moon date is sufficient for our 
purpose: ‘‘oder 12. [Nisan] ging Jupiter scheinbar akronychisch 
auf. Am 14. war der Gott mit dem Gotte sichtbar; 16" vergingen 
zwischen Sonnenaufgang und Monduntergang am nachsten Mor- 
gen. Am 15. war es bewdlkt.’’s* 

The small interval of only 16 minutes between sunrise and 
moonset ‘‘on the next morning’’ at once identifies this morning 
as the first after the full moon rose at sunset, or, namely, after 
Gott mit dem Goite sichtbar war. If it had been the second morning 
after, then the interval would have been over an hour long. 
Hence we have the equation 13 Nisan = May 6 (Schram’s Nisan 
date for full moon). Reckoning back to 1 Nisan we get — 


13 Nisan 
12 Nisan 
11 Nisan 
10 Nisan 


May 6 9 Nisan = May 2 5 Nisan = Apr 28 
May 5 8 Nisan = May 1 4 Nisan = Apr 27 
May 4 7 Nisan = Apr 30 3 Nisan = Apr 26 
May 3 6 Nisan = Apr 29 2 Nisan = Apr 25 


hou wu a 


Therefore 1 Nisan = April 24 (same as passover reckoning in this 
instance). 
In Babylonian Chronology, Schoch’s date is April 23. 


4. Paschal Routine in the Crucifixion Year 

Dr. Parker is not convinced that the ancient passover was 
sacrificed at the sunset beginning of 14 Nisan, and cites Dr. 
Feigin’s discussion of this problem.3? It is indeed to the merit 
of Jewish scholarship to try to discover harmony in NT chronol- 
ogy; and one can hardly refrain from questioning just how real 
the so-called controversy over the crucifixion calendar was, 
seeing that within fifty days after the resurrection, we find all 
the disciples keeping one and the same day for the feast of the 
omer (Acts 2 1; Lev 23 15-21). 

However, the explanation of the passover routine in Dr. 
Feigin’s argument is not too clear. The Friday evening supper 
is a common meal! And he wishes to correct Lk 22 7 to agree 
with an assumed ‘“‘first day of the festival’ in the companion 
texts (Mt 2617 and Mk 1412). But on what authority should 


38 Ibid. 
39 Samuel I. Feigin, ‘‘The Date of the Last Supper” (Anglican Theological 
Review (25 [1943] 212-17). 
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Hebrew translators, as Salkinson and Delitzsch, introduce the 
word 3n into these texts when the corresponding Greek has no 
word for “‘feast,’’ and speaks only of the “‘first of the unleavened 
bread” — a common expression for the Jewish 14th with prac- 
tically all first century writers. Furthermore, why attempt to 
change Luke’s account of an actual passover meal (22 15) to 
agree with an assumed common meal, after which, nevertheless, 
the Hallel was sung!*° This hymn was chanted on only one 
night in the year. If chronology has to base its conclusions upon 
scribal error, or upon an isolated textual criticism, then many 
similar arguments follow, and in the end few are convinced. 

A most important feature with reference to the crucifixion 
problem is the calendar and the lunar theory by which it is to be 
established. Dr. Feigin’s critical analysis has not changed the 
astronomical riddle, namely, to find a year with the Jewish 14th 
of Nisan coinciding with a sunset to sunset sixth day of the week, 
which, on this occasion, he has been accustomed to call the “‘eve 
of the passover.’”’ Without this calendar, no critical theory is 
of much aid to chronology. Allow me to restate the problem. 
Modern scholarship, more commonly than in earlier centuries, 
consents to a Jewish date of the crucifixion as 14 Nisan. All, 
however, do not acquiesce as to the hour of slaying the national 
paschal lamb, which, clearly, the death of Christ fulfilled. But, 
on calendaric grounds alone, what actual difference does it make 
whether the sacrifice was antemeridian or postmeridian? The 
calendar cannot tie to a particular hour of the oriental mycht- 
hemeron. It can only connect with the Jewish date as a whole! 

If Dr. Feigin and his colleagues see the paschal lamb slain 
“late on Friday afternoon,” the point of time is still admitted to 
be the 14th of Nisan, and this is the same Jewish date proposed 
in my JBL study. The calendarial problem, therefore, has not 
changed. 

At least four different forms of lunar calendar have hitherto 
been presented as the answer to the crucifixion problem: (1) with 
the Passover before full moon (Greswell); (2) with passover on 
full moon (Edersheim); (3) with passover before, on, and after 


«© Pesahim X 5-7; Mt 26 30; Mk 14 26. 
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full moon (Schoch); and (4) with passover only after full moon 
— my thesis. The first puts the Neulicht before or on conjunc- 
tion, when the moon could not possibly be seen; the second 
results in the Neulicht occurring either on the day of conjunc- 
tion, or in any event, too near the sun; the third has its Neu- 
licht dates commonly too early by one and even two days for 
the meridian of Jerusalem; and the fourth —I am defending, 
and will repeat again its postulates: 


1, The passover occurred on 14 Nisan on the next day after the Jewish 
date of the full moon of barley harvest. 

2. On the longitude and latitude of Jerusalem, the barley harvest moon 
regularly fulled on the Jewish 13th of Nisan. 

3. The astronomical rhythm of the Nisan Neulicht is similar to that 
of the full moon — when the one is early or late in its period, so also is 
the other early or late in its period. 

4. The calendar Neulicht, therefore, did not precede the conjunction, 
or occur on the day itself of conjunction on the meridian of Jerusalem. 


All of Dr. Parker’s criticisms are interesting. Some are of 
material importance because they reflect the opinion of other 


scholars. It is impossible in this limited paper to give considera- 
tion to other than the most essential of his arguments. 
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The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (Joint Expedition of the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary and the American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem), Vol. III, The Iron Age. The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Vols. XXI-XXII, for 1941-43, by William Foxwell Albright, with 
a chapter by James Leon Kelso and J. Palin Thorley. New Haven, 1943, 
pp. xxvi, 229, plates 73. $4.00. 


The excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim (Kirjath Sepher or Debir) have been 
neither as spectacular nor as productive of museum pieces as those at some 
other sites. There is little popular biblical interest in the site itself. Yet the 
thoroughness of the excavations and the quality of the publication of the 
results have been such that Teli Beit Mirsim has become one of the most 
significant excavated sites in Palestine. This volume is the fourth and final 
presentation of the results of four campaigns of excavation: see AASOR, 
Vol. XII (=Vol. I); Vol. XIII (=Vol. IA); Vol. XVII (=Vol. II). The cam- 
paigns were conducted in 1926, 1928, 1930, and 1932, at a total cost of $16,000. 
The results are out of proportion to the modest costs, and other institutions 
may well be encouraged by this to cooperate with the American School in 
Jerusalem in excavations at other sites. 

As a result of Prof. Albright’s comparative studies, this volume is almost 
as significant for its analysis of sites other than Tell Beit Mirsim as for that 
site itself. The author’s comprehension of the total picture of Palestinian 
archaeology is too well known to need comment. The reviewer was naturally 
interested in his re-evaluation of the Megiddo dating and stratification. It is 
now quite certain that Megiddo IVB is Solomonic and that IVA is the recon- 
struction by Jeroboam I. It remains to identify more clearly the structures 
belonging to IVB. The enclosure 1693 in Area A, and the storehouses 10 in 
PQ 13 and 51 in P 12 belong here. We should also ascribe to IVB the first 
phase of the so-called “‘temple-palace” (338). It and the storehouses were 
destroyed in the same conflagration. We may revert to Fisher’s contention 


that the horned altars and model shrines came from this building. Schuma- 
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cher’s excavations were concerned largely with its IVA phase. It seems prob- 
able that the northeast stables were not destroyed by Shishak’s invasion, and 
continued to be used by Jeroboam I. At least until further data are available, 
they may reasonably be ascribed to both IVA and IVB. The reviewer would 
also place in IVB the origin of the city wall 325. He does not believe that the 
sequence palace (1723 in S 9) — city wall of IVA (325 in S 9) — house walls of 
later IV (in S 9) necessitates a different conclusion (Megiddo I, 27, 30 f.; 
TBM III, 18); for the city wall 325 in S 9 may not, in its origins, be contempo- 
rary with the city wall 325 as found elsewhere on the mound. There is nothing 
to suggest that, outside of the disconnected fragment in S 9, the city wall may 
not have originated in IVB. Even though the masonry of the city wall is not 
uniform, the small section preserved above the palace 1723, and constructed 
in part from stones taken from the palace, has a much different appearance 
from the rest of the city wall. Compare Megiddo 1, Fig. 40, with Figs. 38 and 
39. It may represent a repair of the wall by Jeroboam I, after Shishak had 
breached the wall on the south and southeast. The original wall of IVB may 
have been closer to the edge of the mound at this point. There is no reason 
to believe that the IVB storehouse 10 in PQ 13 antedates the city wall (cf. 
TBM Ill, 29). It seems somewhat incredible that Baanah, governor under 
Solomon, should have stored provisions collected as taxes in an unwalled city, 
or that the north-east stables, if they are IVB, should not have had this protec- 
tion. Until further excavation proves otherwise, a Solomonic date for the 
origin of the city wall may be presumed. The building with standing stones 
(IA) may belong to Stratum V. A parallel structure was found by Schumacher 
beneath the IVB citadel (cf. also 1706 in Q 10; Megiddo I, Fig. 5). The re- 
viewer's re-examination of the pottery would seem to substantiate Prof. 
Albright’s Solomonic dating of IVB, and accords with the conclusions of 
G. Ernest Wright. 

Strata B and A at Tell Beit Mirsim belong to the Iron Age, beginning after 
Othniel’s destruction of the Canaanite city (Judg 1), and ending when Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s general invaded Judah. Stratum B was brought to an end with 
Shishak’s invasion of Judah in the last quarter of the 10th century. Parti- 
cularly significant for the chronology of EI I is Prof. Albright’s analysis of 
Stratum B into three periods. His suggestion that the casemate city wall, 
both at Tell Beit Mirsim (originating in B3) and at Beth Shemesh (in IIa), 
is to be attributed to David, throws important light on this period. The 
author’s throughness in tracing antecedents, later developments, and anal- 
ogies of his discoveries is illustrated at this point by a discussion of casemate 
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walls from Late Bronze Asia Minor to Iron Age Carchemish, Sham’al, She- 
chem, Gibeah, and Samaria. So, also, in describing the gateways at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, he ties effectively together his findings and those at other sites. The 
long narrow rooms in B3 are identified as storehouses, with analogies at LB 
Boghazkéy and parallels at Tell en-Nasbeh (the so-called temples), Gerar, 
Beth Shemesh, Jericho, Lachish, and Megiddo. We should perhaps add to 
these the later phase of building 1616 in S 9 (Stratum III) at Megiddo, near 
the city wall, and the long parallel rooms in Stratum I, formerly identified as 
barracks (Megiddo I, Fig. 72 and Fig. 117-576, 634, 635 in KL 9). There is much 
of importance in this volume for the history of architecture. Among the cult 
objects described from Stratum B is the preserved top of a miniature lime- 
stone altar with four rounded horns. In the subsequent discussion Prof. 
Albright correctly sees that the Megiddo altars of IVB (more probably, with 
Fisher, from the first period of the “temple-palace” than from a storehouse) 
differ from, and are later than, the specimens from Stratum V. 

The city of Stratum A overflowed its walls, inside of which were an esti- 
mated 150 to 250 houses, and 2000 to 3000 inhabitants. As at Megiddo, the 
walls of the earlier city were re-used, with necessary repairs in Shishak’s 
. breaches. The discussion of the four phases of the West Tower is especially 
important. An outstanding feature of Prof. Albright’s presentation of Stratum 
A is his discussion of private houses, especially the predominant type which 
had rows of stone pillars along the axis of the large room forming the nucleus 
of each house. These pillars served to strengthen a partition wall, to support 
the ceiling without cutting off sunlight, and, probably, to support vertical 
looms. This type of structure was most popular in the 8th century, and its 
development closely associated with the vertical looms for making cloth. The 
use of the earlier parallels from Megiddo Stratum V (i. e., IA and 1706) is 
uncertain and, since the religious objects formerly associated with them by 
Lamon-Shipton belong to the next stratum, their religious significance may be 
discounted. The Tell Abu Hawam precursors and an important unpublished 
parallel from Tell en-Nasbeh are noted. 

Stratum A, with the discerning interpretation by Prof. Albright, adds much 
to our knowledge of industry and trade in this period. Debir’s chief industry 
was making and dyeing cloth. Numerous basketfuls of doughnut-shaped 
terra-cotta loom-weights, many found associated with the standing stones to 
which the looms had been secured, attest this. In the town there were 
originally 20 to 40 dye plants. The round stone vats, basins of stone and 
plaster, hole-mouth jars with slaked lime, a jar of decomposed potash, and 
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other data illuminate this textile industry, which is also known at Bethel, 
Beth Shemesh, and Tell en-Nasbeh. The discussion of a fragmentary jar, 
inscribed with bt [/-mlk], “royal bath,” leads to the conclusion that the jars 
stamped with /-mlk on the handles contained twice as much the incised jars, 
and that the bath was 22 liters. The jar from Megiddo incised with /-yw like- 
wise contained a single bath, for this type had almost the same diameter and 
height as the jar described by Prof. Albright; i. e., ca. 55X35 cms. as against 
58X39 cms. (TBM I, Pl. 32:4; MegiddoI, Pl. 52:76 =AJSL Vol. L, p. 10, fig. 2). 
The Megiddo jar has slightly smaller measurements, but bulges more below 
the handles. Only Hbrn (Hebron) appears on the /-mlk stamped jar handles 
at Tell Beit Mirsim. Prof. Albright reasonably assumes that MmSt must have 
been in the north of Judah, to judge from the number of stamped jar handles 
bearing that name found at Gezer, Jerusalem, Gibeah, and Tell en-Nasbeh. 
Also pertinent for the history of commerce and industry in this period is the 
discussion of weights, tools, presses, etc. The author thinks that the stone 
palettes may have been imported from Phoenicia for the peasant trade. 
“Something new has been added!”” The chapter of 57 pages by J. Palin 
Thorley, Professor of Ceramics at the University of Pittsburgh, and J. L. Kelso 
will have far reaching effects on future studies of Palestinian pottery. For the 
first time we have a definitive analysis of the texture and manufacture of 
Palestinian pottery, based on experimentation and collaboration between 
ceramic expert and archaeologist. Other institutions may well follow suit. This 
study is divided into two parts: a description of the manufacturing techniques, 
and a detailed technical investigation of the various types of pottery from 
Tell Beit Mirsim Stratum A. Laboratory kiln tests were made, and firing 
methods, preparation of clays, use of tempers, attachment of handles, burnish- 
ing, painting, heating and packing kilns, color changes, and other subjects 
are treated. The work of both thrower and turner is appreciated. Some general 
conclusions regarding the quality of Palestinian pottery, hitherto investigated 
too superficially, are striking. We are told that most of the pottery is func- 
tionally good, and that the craftmanship and forms of the commercial ware 
are better than for wares similarly employed today. There is more vitality 
than in much of the mathematically perfect Greek shapes. The ring-burnished 
bowls have a spontaneity of form and vitality which is more Chinese than 
Greek in its effect. The Middle Bronze pottery showed the best prepared 
clays, some of it approximating Greek standards, and the turner’s art in this 
period approximated that of the Greek at its best. From the author’s: de- 
scription of the painted pottery, one receives a new appreciation of the quality 
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of the painted wares. We may agree with their conclusion that the current 
view that the Israelites had no artistic skill must be revised in the field of 
ceramics; the same is true of other fields. These data wili help archaeologists 
to publish more accurate descriptions of their pottery finds. The often con- 
fused distinction between slip and wash is particularly to be noted. 

In the final chapter, Prof. Albright describes the Stratum A pottery found 
in the fourth campaign. We are indebted to him for making a real beginning 
in distinguishing the various ceramic phases within the Early Iron II period. 
The first of four appendices describes the soundings made at Zaheriyeh in 1932, 
making it clear that this site cannot be Debir. The second appendix is a serial 
list of Iron Age objects found at Tell Beit Mirsim, giving date, serial number, 
description, size, provenience, and bibliographical references in each case. 
The third is aa important list of some homogeneous locus groups from Stratum 
A. The fourth is a list of the serial numbers of objects from the site in the 
Palestine Museum. These data furnish adequate information for checking, 
and help make this one of the most thorough archaeological publications. We 
should express our satisfaction with the plans, and commend the detailed 
notation of levels. The indices include an index to TBM Vols. I-III. 


We still need uniform archaeological terminology. It is confusing to find 
different authors using EI II and MI to designate the same period, or describing 
the later period of the second stratum either as B2 or as IIb. We may close 
this brief review with an allusion to Prof. Albright’s objectivity. On p. 20 he 
writes, “I made an unquestionable mistake in TBM II.” It is all too easy to 
find other scholars who cannot thus reverse themselves and build complex 
structures on earlier mistakes. 


HERBERT GORDON May 


Hebrew Grammar: A New Approach, by Alexander Sperber. (Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. LXII, Part III, pp. 137-262). 


Dr. Sperber is a man of great industry, with an extensive knowledge of the 
Bible and Hebrew morphology, but apparently with little knowledge of lin™ 
guistic science or of comparative Semitic grammar. He is so firmly convinced 
of the value of his ideas that he is highly skeptical, even scornful, of the work 
of scientific grammarians. 

The work consists largely of lists of forms by means of which the author 
claims that he has proved certain things which are set down in his remarks on 
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the various lists. At first these lists and remarks present a certain appearance 
of validity, but this disappears completely on further analysis. Neither the 
author’s aims nor his conclusions are stated with sufficient clearness; and his 
methods of reasoning prove to be superficial and mechanical. 

His introduction (pp. 137-162) is devoted almost entirely to a castigation 
of the grammars of Bergstrisser and of Bauer and Leander. Hebrew grammar, 
he says correctly, should be based on a correct Bible text, and he criticises 
Bergstrasser for using only “second hand material,” i. e., material collected 
by former grammarians, supplemented by lexicon and concordance, and con- 
trasts this method with his own, the consistent use of a single Bible text, the 
Masoretic Bible of Jacob ben Hayyim of 1524-25. He, however, gives no rea- 
sons why this text is to be preferred to any other, and he acknowledges (not 
here but in his “Problems of the Masora,’’ Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XVII [1943], p. 370) that the editor of this text was eclectic in his choice of 
forms from various sources. 


One of the most common defects in the author’s methods is his failure to 
give due weight to both sides of a question. If he can collect a series of forms 
which apparently violate some grammatical rule or principle, he assumes that 
the rule or principle is overthrown, without any regard whatever for the weight 


of evidence, both in Hebrew itself and in the cognate tongues, on the basis 
of which the rule or principle has been established. 

He criticises (p. 140 ff.) the statement of Bauer and Leander that the usual 
form of the preposition ]0 before the article is —N"|D, and that exceptions (i. e., 
—i2) are infrequent, selten. He assumes that he has disproved this statement by 
citing a list of over fifty passages with —79, but here (as is regularly his custom) 
he does not state the other side of the case, which would be a list of passages 
with -7"}0. Such a comparison would show at once that forms —79 are still 
selten compared to forms -7"]0; there are over forty of the latter in Genesis 
alone. 

A second defect is his practice of setting up a ‘‘straw man’”’ and then proceed- 
ing to knock it down. For example, he misunderstands Bauer and Leander to 
assert that all verbs occurred orginally in all seven conjugations with different 
meanings, and attempts to disprove this incorrect assumption by citing numer- 
’ ous cases where the various pairs qal and hiphil, qal and piel, piel and hiphil 
have the same meaning. Here not only is his assumption incorrect, but his 
lists also fail to prove what he thinks they do, as it is perfectly possible for 
forms having originally different meanings to acquire ultimately the same 
meaning. 
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Following the introduction the chief topics discussed are listed as follows: 


Vocalization through vowel letters 
Vocalization of preposition 1 
Interchangeability of perfect and imperfect 
The construct state of nouns 

Number of nouns with numerals 

The preposition 7 

The prepositions 5.3.3 

The particles bx and by 


His text is followed by an index of biblical passages (pp. 243-260) which, 
in view of the fact that these passages are already cited in groups under 
the various headings of the discussion, is of doubtful value, and a table 
of contents. 

The chief grammatical results which the author thinks he has obtained, 
‘ncluding those reached in the Introduction, may be summarized as follows: 


1. 9 is not to be regarded as an exceptional form of ]D before the article. 
2. The “‘conjugations” (0°93) are not derived stems, but are to be re- 


garded as different ways of conjugating verbs — i. e., as conjugations in the 
Greek and Latin sense. 


3. The negatives xd and 5x are used “indiscriminately” [the author means 
in prohibitions, though he does not say so]. 


4, The matres lectionis are simply vowels and have no value as indicating 
original consonants. 

5. The perfect and imperfect do not complement one another, but represent 
two possibilities of expressing one and the same time; the difference between 
them is not temporal but dialectic [in other words, though the author does not 
draw this conclusion, they represent like the 0°)°13, conjugations in the Greek 
or Latin sense, the perfect in one dialect, the imperfect in another]. 

6. There is no difference in vocalization between waw conversive and simple 
waw conjuctive, -}, ), and | are used interchangeably; 1, and } with nouns are 
also interchangeable; pretonic qameg is nonsense. 

7. Forms like 55°, np’, WP are from bi-consonantal stems bp, Mp, 2, not 
from triconconontal stems }"9. 

8. The construct state and the absolute state may be used interchangeably 
without difference in meaning. 
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9. Numerals may take either the singular or the plural of their noun [what 
this well known fact is supposed to show does not appear]. 


10. The article and the interrogative 7 are ‘‘equally’’ [ =identically] vocalized 
and are hence identical in spite of Masoretic attempts to differentiate between 
them [they probably are identical, representing two different uses of the de- 
monstrative particle ha—}. 


11. The prepositions bx and by are used interchangeably without differ- 
ence in meaning. 


12. The prepositions b, 3, 3 can be vocalized with 7, =, or + without differ- 
ence of meaning; the theory that vocalization with a implies the article is 
untenable. 


The argument throughout is aimed at the overthrow of well-established 
grammatical facts and principles, many of which do not depend on Hebrew 
alone for their validity, and the results claimed are almost entirely negative; 
no attempt is made to build up a system to take the place of the one the author 
would fain tear down. It may help the reader to understand how the author 
arrives at some of his conclusions by stating some of his fundamental gram- 
matical beliefs. According to his ‘Hebrew Phonology” (Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XVI, 1941) there are only three vowels: a (= and +) 7 (~, =, ¥), 
u (0) (—, 7, 3) and the various symbols for these vowels may be used inter- 
changeably, cf. pp. 453, 459, 466, 473-4, 479; he makes no clear distinction 
between daghesh lene and daghesh forte (p. 480) and states (p. 481) ‘‘Daghesh 
was inserted as a means by which to indicate that the vowel-sign of the preced- 
ing syllable indicates a short vowel.” In “Problems of the Masora,”’ p. 390, 
he seems to imply that daghesh was originally ‘‘a mere dot inserted at random 
in curved letters for the sole purpose of their beautification.” The author 
apparently does not consider, either in his arguments or his conclusions, the 
possibility of mistakes or mispointing, of varying traditions among various 
schools of Masoretes, or that differences in form or construction may be due 
to the fact that the texts belong to different periods; and, as already stated, 
linguistic science and comparative grammar do not function at all in his 
treatment. 

As distinguished from the results the author presumes he has reached, I fail 
to see any scientific results that follow from the investigation. None of the facts 
he mentions are new, none have the importance he ascribes to them, and all 
are susceptible of other and better explanations, as could be shown in detail 
if space permitted. 
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The sole value of the work would seem to lie in the collections of examples 


which, while they do not serve the purpose for which they are here employed 
by the author, may well have application in the scientific discussion of excep- 


tions, real or apparent, to well established grammatical rules and principles. 


Frank R. BLAKE 


Catalogue of the Babylonian Tablets in the Libraries of Columbia University, 
by Isaac Mendelsohn. New York: Columbia University Libraries, 1943, 
pp. iv+84, 7 plates of photographic reproductions. 


Assyriologists will welcome this publication because it furnishes information 
adequate for preliminary classification of 122 cuneiform tablets hitherto 
entirely unpublished. Actually 380 tablets are described but 258 of these 
were already partially known through the publications of Dr. William R. 
Arnold and Dr. Robert Julius Lau. The rest of more than 500 tablets in the 
Columbia collection are presumably covered by the phrase in the Prefatory 
Note, “fragments not worth listing.”” A paragraph is devoted to each tablet 
listed, giving its state of preservation, color, dimensions, number of lines of 
text, as well as a short phrase designating the contents of the inscription, and 
a transliteration of the date of the document. The tablets are arranged chrono- 
logically by periods and king’s reigns within the periods. 

The Columbia collection is a good illustration of the fact that a compara- 
tively small collection may yet contain important texts. The most unique 
text in this Catalogue is No. 322, also given in photographic reproduction. 
This tablet is a mathematical text without parallel anywhere in the world, so 
far as the published material is concerned. A complete publication and inter- 
pretation of this text will be given in a large volume of mathematical cuneiform 
texts now being prepared by O. Neugebauer and A. J. Sachs, of Brown Uni- 
versity. Dr. Mendelsohn apparently is not aware of the nature of this text 
for he calls it a “Commercial account.” Two tablets with rather rare dates 
are No. 283 (Nur-Adad), and No. 362 (Alexander). 

The Catalogue might have been improved by the following suggestions: 
(1) Key words might have been given, such as Su-ba-ti, i-KU, pisan-dub-ba, 
ba-zi, etc., which serve at once to put the tablet in a certain class. (2) The 
corresponding numbers in the Lau Catalogue might have been given with each 
tablet in the body of the Catalogue as well as in the Concordance of the Lau 
Tablets; it is important to be able to compare Mendelsohn’s notes with Lau’s, 
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for the latter are often fuller. (3) Mendelsohn might have stated whose enu- 
meration of the years of Shulgi he follows since there is as yet no agreement 
among scholars on this point. (4) Ambiguous date formulae of the Ur Dynasty 
might have been indicated, since there are a number of years in the Dynasty 
which have names so nearly alike that in their abbreviated forms they become 
identical. (5) The reading of Sumerian words might have been improved as 
follows: a-ra for a-du, ts-sa for u8-sa, i-pad for ni-pad, Ur-bf-lum™ for Ur-bil- 
lum*, 4Nanna for 4Nannar, and Hu-tb-nu-ri*! for Hu-ud-ab-nu-ri*™! (No. 97). 

A troublesome error appears in the Concordance of the Lau Tablets. The 
Concordance is arranged with the Lau numbers in the first column in numeri- 
cal order from 1-258; the corresponding Mendelsohn numbers are given in a 
parallel column. All Mendelsohn numbers in the Concordance from 117 to 
189 inclusive read one too high. Mendelsohn No. 190 appears twice in the 
Concordance, once equated with Lau 14, which is correct, and once equated 
with Lau 247, which is really Mendelsohn 189. Moreover Lau 221 should be 
equated with Mendelsohn 112, not Mendelsohn 46. 

If the reader will take account of the imperfections here pointed out, he 
will find the Catalogue a useful addition to his equipment for cuneiform 
studies. 

Ferris J. STEPHENS 


Submission in Suffering. A Comparative Study of Eastern Thoughi, by H. H. 
Rowley. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1942, pp. 55. 


The purpose of this little book, as stated at the outset by the author, is to 
compare the responses to innocent suffering inculcated by the principal Asiatic 
religions, and to illustrate the differences in the character of the submission 
which they teach. Abundant quotations are given from both primary and 
secondary sources to further this purpose. The author, best known to us as 
an Old Testament scholar, explains that for Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism 
he has been dependent upon translations; for Judaism, Islam, and Chinese 
religion he has consulted the original when it was available, but the quotations 
are given so far as possible according to standard translations. 

The work must be judged, of course, in accordance with its purpose. It is 
not offered as a technical monograph or as the result of original research. Its 
spirit, without being uncritical, is practical and devotional. All we can fairly 
ask, therefore, is that it be accurate as far as it goes, and that it show under- 
standing, appreciation, and fairness to the non-Christian faiths. These require- 
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ments are satisfactorily met. It is not surprising that the author finds the 
highest teaching in Christianity; otherwise he would not be a Christian. But 
there is no trace of a narrow apologetic interest. Naturally the adherents of 
other faiths will find the presentation of their positions inadequate. The scope 
of the work hardly admits exhaustive or very profound discussion. So far as 
this reviewer can discern, however, there is neither serious misunderstanding 
nor misrepresentation. 

The discussion begins with the idea, occasionally asserted or assumed, that 
all suffering is deserved, thus eliminating the question of response to innocent 
suffering. This, quite rightly, receives little attention. The idea that present 
sufferings are due to the sins of previous generations is also dismissed briefly, 
with due recognition of the partial truth in it. More attention is given to the 
Indian conception of the absolute justice present in metempsychosis, though 
this also is essentially a denial of the existence of innocent suffering. Rowley 
seems to be somewhat surprised that the belief in karma is a practice quite 
compatible with moral effort and initiative. But this is hardly to be wondered 
at, since one’s karma is the result of one’s actions, and Rowley himself points 
out that in the present life one is not only governed by karma from previous 
lives, but one is also creating karma for future lives, or trying to wear out that 


of previous lives and to avoid creating any more, in order to escape from the 
wheel of rebirth. 


The chief point here is that this doctrine results in submission to suffering 
as deserved, even though not resulting from sins in the present life. The prob- 
lem of identity is discussed, and Rowley observes that one might as well be 
held responsible for the sins of other persons. He might also have said that 
in fact the other persons who are affected by our conduct are more real to us 
than our hypothetical future selves, and the effect of our acts upon them affords 
a stronger motivation than the fear of consequences to ourselves in future 
incarnations. A good point well brought out is that the doctrine of karma 
oversimplifies the problem of suffering by unrealistically tracing it all to a 
single cause. The resulting submission to a mechanical principle, moreover, 
is very different from acceptance of the will of God. 

The distinctive ideas of Buddhism are presented as well as could be expected 
in such brief compass. The obscurity of the Buddhist idea of karma, resulting 
from the denial of the ego, is shown, with an attempt to give the typical 
Buddhist answers to the question. There is probably no point on which the 
Christian interpreter of another religion has to be more cautious than here, 
since anything we can say is open to the charge of misunderstanding. That 
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Buddhism does produce a spirit of resignation is acknowledged by Rowley, 
who indeed expresses the judgment that Buddhist submission is deeper in 
its resignation than that of Hinduism, because of the feeling that life itself is 
evil. While wholly passive, Buddhist resignation to suffering may include a 
joyful exaltation. It is not unfair to say, however, that this is frequently true 
when one submits to anything that seems inevitable. 

Confucianism and Taoism are found to be characterized, with some differ- 
ences of course, by a fatalistic acceptance of innocent suffering as inevitable 
and incapable of rational explanation. Rowley is distinctly unimpressed by 
the famous Taoist version of the Golden Rule, referring in this connection to 
his own book, The Chinese Sages and the Golden Rule (1940). 

The Moslem idea of gismat is more sympathetically treated. It is not, 
Rowley shows, blind fate but divine sovereignty, though the former has been 
known in late Moslem thought. One is surprised that Rowley does not mention 
the basic meaning of the very word Islam. That Moslem submission is relig- 
ious — rather than philosophical — in nature and motive is however shown. 

Teleological explanations of suffering which involve no assumption of the 
sufferer’s guilt are treated next. Passages from the Old and New Testaments, 
the Apocrypha, and the rabbinic literature are cited. The Servant of the 
Second Isaiah and the example of Jesus himself are of course the supreme 
instances, though something closely related to them is recognized in Mo-tzi. 
In these cases active devotion to the Will of God takes the place of passive 
submission. Rowley sees in Lk 2242 “‘not a cry of resignation to suffering, but 
acry of consecration to service.” The idea of the New Testament that Christ’s 
suffering may be shared by his followers is noted, and related conceptions in 
Judaism are pointed out. 

The discussion ends with the observation that the causes of suffering are 
many and not always explicable, but it may always be met in a spirit of 
consecration, which ‘‘can turn all life into a high adventure in the service 
of God.” 

MILLAR BuRROWwS 


In the Steps of Moses, by Louis Golding. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1943, pp. 556, 16 photographs, maps, $2.50. 


Louis Golding is best known as a distinguished English novelist and essay- 
ist. Here he has produced a work which combines travel and fiction, with more 
than a dash of scholarship and a high regard for tradition. It is a difficult 
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book to classify according to the usual rubrics, since it includes history, 
biblical criticism, legend, travel, adventure. 

The author made the journey from the Nile through the Sinai Peninsula 
to Transjordan, following the trail of the Exodus, ‘“‘in the steps of Moses.” 
He has obviously also read assiduously in preparation for this Odyssey. 
Into the story he has woven the account of his own pilgrimage and has drawn 
upon Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud, and upon his own superb imagination 
as well as upon his memory of much Jewish lore learned from his father, to 
produce a narrative fascinatingly interesting and eminently worth reading. 

In pursuing his investigation of the journey of Moses he determines at the 
outset not to attempt a “variorum journey” — “not, for instance, to go to 
any Mount Sinai on the further side of Akaba... seeing the traditional 
mountain has as much truth and poetry as we hoped for.” 

Though the reader knows that the author is well acquainted with the find- 
ings of archaeology and modern biblical scholarship, he often finds these 
sources discounted as too sterile for the creation of a living tale; and it is 
re-creation, not mere research and discovery, that Golding undertakes and 
achieves. ; 

The Jewish Publication Society has done well to make available to American 
readers this author’s own condensation of two earlier volumes on Moses, the 
Lawgiver and the Conqueror. 

Joun W. FLicar. 


The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch, by Charles T. Fritsch. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943, pp. VII+82, $2.00. 


Generally speaking, anthropomorphism is characteristic of a primitive age, 
while anti-anthropomorphism is peculiar to a late and sophisticated age. 
Hence the tendency to the latter is not confined to the Alexandrian version 
of the Pentateuch, but extends to all translations of the Bible, notably the 
Aramaic. One is inclined therefore to ascribe this tendency to anti-anthropo- 
morphism not alone to the influence of Greek philosophy or Philonic theos- 
ophy, as our author seems to think, but also, with Frankel and Freudenthal, 
to inner-Jewish influences. Anyone familiar with the post-biblical literature 


of the Tannaim and Amoraim is aware that not only Alexandrian, but also 
Palestinian and Babylonian Jewries were opposed to anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathisms in the Bible and endeavored to tone them down by various 
ways and means. The author, it is true, differentiates between the anti- 
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anthropomorphic tendency which began in the Old Testament and was 
further developed in Judaism, and that which is found in the Septuagint and 
Philo: the transcendent God of rabbinic theology, he claims, is at the same 
time a personal God, but the Absolute of Philo is a pure abstraction. How- 
ever, this differentiation, whether true or not, is only a matter of degree and 
does not affect the point at issue. 

The monograph before us is a detailed study of anti-anthropomorphisms 
in the Greek Pentateuch, a subject first dealt with by Z. Frankel in his Vor- 
studien zur Septuaginta and elsewhere. Our author sets out “‘to gather these 
instances from the Greek Pentateuch, to classify them in an orderly manner, 
and then to make comments on this material and draw definite conclusions.” 
He is quite right that both anthropomorphisms and anti-anthropomorphisms 
are found in the Greek Pentateuch, as well as in the Hebrew Bible itself. 
Interesting is his statement that Genesis and Leviticus are singularly free 
from anti-anthropomorphisms in the Greek, whereas Exodus has the most 
examples of any book in the Pentateuch. This might point to different trans- 
lators of the individual books of the Pentateuch. Similarly interesting is the 
observation that the poetical passages contain more examples of this anti- 
anthropomorphic tendency than the prose sections, or that there are even 
some cases where the Septuagint is more anthropomorphic than the Hebrew. 
Evidently the translators were not consistent, nor were they guided by a 
definite principle. 

As to the numerous cases of anti-anthropomorphism listed in the book, 
not all of them can be accepted as such without demur. Thus it is hardly fair 
to assume with Siegfried that the rendering of 107 by Tyv vynAnv in Gen 
22 2 implies the omission of the divine name 7: undoubtedly 7197 was con- 
sidered like mx 07 (so written in the Samaritan Hebrew Pentateuch) and hence 
derived from the stem m7. The same holds true of mp2 in Ex 17 16 which the 
Septuagint construed as one word 739} (covered) and derived from the stem 
mo>. By no means do these cases prove an attempt to omit the divine name. 
Again, aoxnuoourn for my in Deut 23 14 (15) is hardly an anti-anthropo- 
morphism, since it is the common rendering throughout the Septuagint and 
also in the minor Greek versions for that Hebrew word. I even doubt the 
possibility of listing Deut 34 6 as an anti-anthropomorphism, for the Hebrew 
1n¥ 3p") is a common impersonal construction which may be understood either 
in the singular or plural (as in the Septuagint) and was misconstrued by some 
ancient versions and medieval commentators (such as Rashi 1353 7’sp7; 
contrast however Ibn Ezra 1oxy nx 13p). Moreover, considering the fondness 
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of biblical Hebrew for active constructions, it is questionable whether a Greek 
passive verb for a Hebrew active verb of which God is the subject should be 
ascribed altogether to a tendency towards anti-anthropomorphism. After all 
in a non-literal translation it is entirely fair to render an active by a passive 
and vice versa. For the same reason, not too much should be :ade of the 
omission of the possessive pronoun “his” with reference to God (p. 10, n. 6): 
indeed, the author himself admits that there are numerous passages in the 
Septuagint where the possessive suffix, referring to the deity, has been retained. 
It should be kept in mind that the Septuagint is by no means a strictly literal 
translation, such as Aquila’s for instance. I have no doubt that a good many 
of the supposed anti-anthropomorphisms are due to an attempt to render the 
Hebrew into intelligible Greek. 

The author’s judgment may be challenged also on other points. Thus I 
doubt that the phrase toxuy Bpaxovwy represents two different transla- 
tions of the same Hebrew word ny‘? (p. 15): it simply is a free rendering or 
rather interpretation (similarly Targum Yerushalmi ad loc. mn12) yr"). 
Again, Geiger’s thesis (Urschrift, p. 274) that in Lev 24 ov was introduced as 
a surrogate for m7 by later hands cannot be set aside as easily as is done by 
our author (pp. 43 f.), since the fact remains that in biblical Hebrew ow does 
not occur elsewhere in this sense. 


Attention should be called also to some typographical errors, such as yp 
for 1y\d on p. 31 above, o>m>x for n>"7dx on p. 33 below, 72v> for }2v9 ibid., 
yp'n> for »pn> on p. 34 below, > for » [=m] on p. 44 below, and so on. 

In spite of these strictures, however, the book is a praiseworthy attempt to 
exhaust the problem of anthropomorphism and anti-anthropomorphism in 
the Greek Pentateuch, and for that reason Septuagint scholars everywhere 
will be beholden to the author. 


The book is augmented by two appendices, the first showing that B or 
Vatican text of the Septuagint is more anti-anthropomorphic than the A or 
Alexandrian text, the second showing the relation in this respect of the minor 
Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion to the Masoretic 
text and the Septuagint. 

JosEPH REIDER 
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